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NO GRAIN IN THE STRAW 


The famous Farquhar principle of 


retoe gets all the grain. No 
le seed lost in the straw. Our 
Farquhar Rake Separator for the 
individual farmer and the Farquhar 
Vibrator with self feeder and wind stacker 
for the merchantthreshing. Write now for 
NEW CATALOG and learn why your next 
thresher should be a FARQUHAR. 
Farquhar Efficiency '*'¢ "ess" of 
yearsof machin- 
ery manufacturing. Our experience is 
your gain. 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., Box531, York, Pa, 
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ONION 


CROP 


Onions Make Auspicious Start 


The commercial crop of onions, now 
well umder way in northern sfates, at 
the opening of June bids fair te out- 
strip that of 1913. In fact, high 
prices obtaimed last year for onions 
have been a sort of stimulus to many 
farmers to plant a larger acreage 
than a year ago, this being true in 
some of the western states and more 
particularly in Michigan, New York 
and Massachusetts. In Minnesota 
onions are also given considerable at- 
tention. Ohio met adverse conditions 
this spring, which cut down antici- 
pated increase, although perhaps in 
some sections of the state the acre- 
age will be fully equal to that of 1913. 
Notable expansion of acreage is re- 
ported by growers in New York, parts 
of Michigan and Massachusetts. 

Although the eastern states had 
plenty of rain early in the season, late 
May saw the moisture replenished but 
little, and in early June farmers were 
wishing for rain. Local. prospects, 
of course, vary in the different dis- 
tricts, and it is early to state anything 
definite other than the general out- 
look for the crop at this date, which 
is considered good, 


Local Conditions Briefly Told 

Owing to heavy rains onion seeding 
has bee n late. Some sowing as late as 
May 27. Weather conditions will have 
much to do with situation. Have made 
no canvas of the acreage as yet.—[W. 
W. B., Kenton, O. 

Impossible to tell you the acreage 
in this section. We have had two 
floods; there has been considerable re- 
sowing, but under our severe dry 
weather now hard to tell what will 
be. Have suffered great loss. If we 
get rain this week I look for a two- 
thirds crop compared with last year.— 
[G. A. C., Wolcott, N Y¥. 

The onion acreage in this vicinity 
twice as large as last season. Crop 
looking fine. All came up well.—[D. 
B., Eagle Bridge, N Y. 

More acres under onions, 
had hail storm on 26th injuring 
crop.—[J. W., Florida, N Y. 

About 50 acres devoted 
of this amount about one-fourth 
crowned out; balance are doing 
finely.—[A. G. H., Manchester, Mich. 

Acreage sowed about 50% larger 
than last year. Mostly have good 
start and conditions favorable, but 
owing to windand poorseed has been 
some reseeding. If present condi- 
tions hold, crop will be materially 
larger than last year.—[C. A. C., Way- 
land, Mich, 

We consider the onion acreage 30% 
to 50% above that of last year. While 
spring rains were heavy and many of 
the marshes were flooded after the 
onions had come up, we do not con- 
sider much damage done. Present 
prospects are for an average yield. — 
[H. 8S. H., Chelsea, Mich 

Wet weather has cut the acreage at 
least 20%, leaving the acreage at pres- 
ent about same as 1913. At present 
the weeds are getting the start of the 
onions. Too wet to weed and culti- 
vate. The outlook at present time 
is very poor for hormal crop.—[F. R., 
Ravenna, Mich. 

Onion acreage here same as last 
two seasons, about 190 acres. Heavy 
rains damaged 10%. Many fields 
weedy, prospect good if the now fav- 
orable weather continues.—[C. S. S., 
Kendalliville,. Ind. 

This territory will not devote over 
60% of the acreage to onions as last 
year. A great many were damaged 
by water on account of the héavy 
rains this spring; where not drowned 
out have a fine stand and onions are 
growing nicely.—[G. & G., Wolf 
Lake, Ind, 

Acreage compared with last 
90%. Loss by floods about 5%. 
at present looks well, good stand. 
No insects. Indications point to a 
larger yield than last year.—[W. S. 
R., Kent, O. 
* Crop is in 
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poor shape, very thin. 
Some sown over and the ground is 
too hard and weedy. Acreage is about 
normal; the outlook is poor.—[T. M., 
Alvada, 

Acrea f onions greatly decreased 
from recent years. Crop is backward, 
owing to high water and early spring. 
{C. S.-P., Northampton, Mass. 

Acreage of onions one-half com- 
pared to last year. Backward spring 
for planting. . Condition of soil fine at 
present, Plenty of moisture and pros- 
pects fine for a good crop.—f{J. W. 
M., Madison, S D. 





Saving the Tolls—After much de- 
liberation the Adams express com- 
Pany is about to inaugurate a new 
plan for marketing farm. producé, 
claimed to eliminate some . of the 
middlemen’s tolls; and at the same 


has established an order and food 
Produce bureau to stimulate direct. 
dealings between producer and con- 
sumer. The company propeses to 
promptly deliver these food products 
direct to the buyer's door, and the 
money to the seller, without inter- 
vening agncy, and this at a charge 
for its services considerably. below 
that fixed by the interstate commerce 
commission and no higher than par- 
cel post charges. To the cost of car- 
riage Must be added the money 
order charge, 3 cents for $2.50, up- 
ward to 15 cents for $40. A feature 
of the bureau system is immediate 
delivery service. 


What the States Will Get 


The appended table shows the 
maximum amounts which the several 
states will be eligible to receive under 
thé Lever bill for extension and dem- 
onstration work -in agriculture and 
home economics. After 1923 the na- 
tional government will appropriate 
annually, for all the states $4,580,000. 
To secure this the several states must 
add by direct appropriation $4,100,000 
annually, making a total of $8,680,000 
available for agricultural extension 
work. None of this money may be 
applied to the purchase and rental 
of land, or to any college course 
teaching or lectures in colleges. In 
1914-5 all states receive $10,000 each. 


MAXIMUM THE STATES MAY RECEIVE 


{In round thousands, dollars.] 
1922 and 
1915-6 1916-7 *1917-22 thereafter 
12 1 18 
24 62 
24 62 
170 


Del ... 
Md 


mY. 

o 3 184 

PR cc vegbe cede 3 262 

W Va 2 y 92 
*For these fiscal years add the 

amounts given in this column to total 

for the preceding year. 
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Conference of Wool Growers 


A conference of wool growers was 
held in Washington last week at 
which were considered various phases 
of sheep- growing. About 75 people 
from different parts of the country 
were in attendance. This conference 
was called to give the point of view 
of sheep growers to officials of the 
national department of agriculture. 
It was found, for instance, that 
American grown wool after it is 
cleaned, although known. to be the 
best in the world, is worth more than 
wool produced in any other country, 
yet when sold actually brings less on 
the market than Australian wool. 
This is due to the bad method fol- 
lowed in clipping, branding and pre- 
paring for market. 

It is believed that after talking 
these problems over that some plans 
can be evolved whereby the true value 


of American wool may be secured by_ | 


the growers. This is a question that 
experts are now studying, and it is 
believed that an advance can be made 
after all the facts have been brought 
together and digested. For instance, 
in the east sheep growing has fallen 
into disfavor, although at one time 
sheep was a leading live stock ‘in- 
dustry in every state. Today less 
than one-half million are found in the 
entire state of Pennsylvania, yet 10 
years ago there were millions in that 
state. To dogs is attributed in large 
measure this change from many to 
few sheep. Sheepmen favor a uni- 
form dog law passed to cover the 
whole of the United States. It is be- 
lieved that if this were done the sheep 
holdings on farms could be increased 
150% without displacing any other 
animals if the trcuble from dogs could 
be prevented. 

Despite the recent upward tendency 
in the price of wool; as_ definitely 
pointed out in the market columns of 
American Agriculturist, some of the 
wool growers present at the meeting 
were rather pessimistic. Mr Cleaver 
of Pennsylvania said 30 years ago 
Washington county had 8000 sheep, 
the number now a meager 35h Mr 
Doak of Virginia claimed commis- 
sion merchants in the sale of wool 
extract too heavy tolls and favored 
selling direct to manufacturer where 
practicable. Hugh Sproat of the 
Idaho wool growers’ assdciation criti- 
cize@. the present system of leasing 
lands and Representative Mondel of 

[To Page 13,] 
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Alfalfa plant on left Inoculated with 
Ferguson's Bacteria; on the right, not 
ee From Gov. ror sigs No. 159. 
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NITROGEN BACTERIA 


has produced wonderful results in strengthening alfalfa 
exoge. It is no experiment but a proved success, as we 
can show you by the testimeny fof thousands of users. 
Plants must have Nitrogen. There is lote of it in the air, 
but too little in most soils. Ferguson’s Bacteria gather 
from the air and stere it on the roots of the 
plants. They store up such a quantity that the plants need 
bon @ part of Ag for food, and the balance is left in the 
0 enrich i 
alfalfa i is not the only tient ne should be inoculated 
with Ferguson's Bacteria. Used for Peas, Beans, Clover, 
Vetch, any legume, the Senate A. wonderful in almost 
every case. The same bottle containg all the varieties of 
Bacteria necessary for the inoculation of any legume. 
Saves the cost of fertilizers ; does better work. 
Quarter-acre quantity, 50c; one acre, $2; 5 acres, $9 
Let us explain why you need Nitrogen Bacteria and why 
Ferguson's is best. Write for special booklet A, free. 
Homewood Nitrogen Co., 51 Liberty St., a York City 
We want agents—a very iberal o Her. 
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‘ "9 * Insect Pests 
3 $ % 4 A Sulphureted Refined Oil 


Repels Moths and Other Insects 
Will protect Crops, Trees and Plants 
by its odor WITHO UT POISONS. 
REPELO is a “ark aa oil. Makes 
@ yellow emulsion. Any quantity of 
water can be used to suit each indi 
vidual case. An ideal summer spray, 
both insecticide and fungicide; rain 
does not destroy it. 

Money refunded if REPELO fails 
to repel, or harms follageafter it is 
judiciously applied. gx #20: - =» 
gals. £16.50, 10 gals. #6. f.o.b. 


WOOL GREASE 
‘ INSECTICIDE CO., Inc. 


So es 59-61 Peari St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
The New GREENWOOD LIME 
and FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 


= 


TOP FEED—NO RUSTING—NO CLOGGING 
Accurate indicator for 100 to 3,500 Ibs. per ac! 
whether material be wet, ary, wicks, lumpy, heavy 

or light. Write for booklet 


GREENWOOD MFG. cO., 








Lawrence, Mass. 


THE ACRE - AN - HOUR SIFTER 


beats every hand implement for - age t 
Potato, Melon Bugs, —- Worn 
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Sleepy Creek Peach Orchard Methods 


Big West Virginia Concern Seeks Market Between Georgia and New York Ripening Seasons~-Feeds Trees Liberally with 
Home-Mixed Fertilizers--Practices Thorough Cultivation---Harvests and Packs Mostly for Wholesale Trade 
But Favors Direct Dealing When Help Warrants--By S. H. Fulton of Morgan County, West Virginia 


R FULTON is one of the most thorough, 

business fruit growers of the United States, 

one of the few men who really work out 
costs and profits from actual data. In writing 
on this phase of the business he has not quoted 
his own figures, because these might mislead 
people who seek to get rich quick. It is, how- 
ever, a fact that his costs are several cents less 
a basket than the averages he gives.—IEditor. 


In my early experience I lost many trees 
from borers; later learned that it is necessary 
to go over the trees twice in the spring. The 
first time over I remove the earth from the 
base of the trees and take out all the borers 
that can be found readily... The second time, 
any borers which were overlooked the first 
time are removed and the earth shoveled 
back about the collar of the tree. On badly 
infested areas we usually worm young trees 
again in the fall. Pruning should be done 
to admit plenty of light and air, thereby 
securing perfect development of the fruit. 
Personally, I like low, open centered trees 
with only three main branches. All the 
peach trees in our orchards are pruned to 
this style. 

Peach trees being rank feeders must be fer- 
tilized for profitable results, particularly on 
thin land. On light soils plenty of nitrogen 
should be supplied for wood growth and bud 
formation. Potash may or 


contend. There were a good many old peach 
trees in this neighborhood affected with yel- 
lows when we made our first planting and 
we concluded to plant apples in with the 
peach trees, for fear we might loose the 
peaches from this disease. While there were 
one or two other minor considerations, this 
was our main reason for interplanting. The 
third year after planting we found three dis- 
eased trees in an orchard of 16,000. The 
next year we took out about 75 to 80 trees. 
For the next four years we lost annually 
about 1% of.the original planting, or about 
160 trees a year. Each year we inspected 
carefully as soon as we could detect the dis- 
ease, usually during the last of June and 
early July. 


Harvesting and Packing Methods 


Harvesting in this section from which a 
number of large city markets can be reached 
in about 12 hours by express or 24 to 48 
hours by refrigerator cars need not be per- 
formed until the fruit is well colored and 
fully developed. No indication of softening, 
however, should be apparent at picking time. 
At the packing house the fruit is graded into 


on consignment to commission houses in the 
large cities. A relatively small portion of 
the crop is sold to buyers f o b the shipping 
point, while a very small quantity is sold 
direct to retailer or consumer. We have found 
shipping on consignment in the main satis- 
factory, but fruit handled in this way goes 
only into the regular-channels of trade. At 
times when there is a glut in the market, 
as occurred last fall, when the New York 
state Elberta was in season, prices run 
very low. 

Selling f o b or shipping direct to the con- 
sumer takes the fruit out of the regular 
channels of trade to a certain extent and 
often means better prices. Track sales in 
sections where orchards are isolated and buy- 
ing is not a common practice do not, how- 
ever, always work out well. Usually the 
buyer insists on receiving the fruit before 
settling for it. Meanwhile, in case the mar- 
ket lowers, the grower is likely to have 
trouble in getting full settlement. Track 
sales of peaches should always be on the 
basis of settlement before the car rolls. Here 
is where an organization or association of 
growers comes into play, as concerted effort 

on the part of the growers of 





may not be eeded. Acid 
phosphate is usually essential. 
A test of fertilizer ingredients 
alone and in combination is 
almost certain to prove valu- 
able in any peach orchard. I 
have adopted the plan of mix- 
ing our own fertilizers. We 
can easily prepare a formula 
to suit the needs of our trees 
and know exactly what we are 
using, besides saving several 
dollars a ton. 

Peach trees require very 
thorough _ cultivation during 
the growing season. After 
the trees have been planted 
three or four years, the initial 
working in the spring need 
not be deep. The stirring of 
the top 4 or 5 inches of soil 
with plow or disk harrow will 
ordinarily suffice. Following 
this treatment the land 
should be gone over every 10 
days or two weeks during late 








a given section is necessary 
to bring about desired condi- 
tions in the way of compelling 
buyers to meet the require- 
ments of the growers, 

For the small or the large 
grower with plenty of help to 
perform extra work—book- 
keeping, sending out bills, 
collecting, etc—involved in 
shipping small orders, dealing 
direct with the consumer may 
work satisfactorily for dispos- 
ing of at least a considerable 
portion of the crop. Our ex- 
perience is that such sales 
usually mean larger profits 
for the grower. 

In past years the handling 
of small shipments by express 
has often been very discourag- 
ing to the grower, on account 
of double charging and bad 
handling by the express com- 
panies. Now that parcel post 
weights. have been increased 








spring and early summer and 
the surface stirred with a 
common harrow. For the first 
spring working we use heavy 
disk harrows drawn by four 
mules, going in both directions 
through the orchard. As soon 
as the disking is done, we 
follow with spring-tooth harrows, extended so 
as to work up under the low-headed trees. 
Cultivation of any kind is expensive in 
these days of high-priced stock, high-priced 
feed and high-priced labor. Furthermore, 
disking and harrowing are very hard on the 
working stock, especially when the first warm 
days of spring arrive. This season I will sup- 
plement the work of our teams with a 15-30 
gasoline tractor and will aim to work this 
outfit from daylight to dark. Yellows is the 
most dreaded disease with which we have to 
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in photograph for picking. 
Wagons with springs and hauled to packing house. 
use a double-decked wagon bed, which enables them to carry twice 
baskets as if the ordinary wagon bed was used. 
Fulton orchards a picking gang consists of 15 men and boys, and a 
water boy, under a picking boss. 


Group of Peach Pickers Ready for Work 


Practically all of the peach growers use the type of basket shown 
These baskets are filled and placed on 


two or three sizes for carriers.. For packing, 
we use home help, together with expert pack- 
ers from the South. We pay the home help 
2 cents a carrier, and the southern packers 
$2 a day with board and railroad fare one 
way from the last point in the South at which 
they worked. We find the southern packers 
economical help to employ. 

Usually the peach grower finds the mar- 
keting problem the most serious one with 
which he has to contend. The great bulk 
of the peach crop of this country is shipped 


Many growers 


and charges lowered, growers 
are watching this system of 
transportation with keen in- 
terest. It is to be hoped par- 
cel post will shortly aid mate- 
rially in the problem of dis- 
tributing the fruit crop of the 
country. J. H. Arnold, gov- 
ernment agriculturist, has made a careful 
study of the peach industry in eastern West 
Virginia, and has published some interesting 
facts and figures. Since costs, returns and 
other data relating to our own orchards were 
used by Mr Arnold in connection with similar 
records from several other orchards of this 
section, I will give his figures rather than my 
own. Averages are worth much more in a case 
of this kind than figures furnished by a single 
orchard enterprise. Figuring on actual yield 
{To Page 7.] 
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Henry B. Reid of Illinois, are, first, 

the ease of laying them with ordinary 
labor; the fact that excepting standard port- 
land cement, which can be easily tested, no 
especially patented or manufactured product 
is required in their construction, which 
reduces chances of fraud; that the concrete 
roads are the most permanent type built; 
that they are absolutely sanitary and dust- 
less; that they afford excellent footing for 
horses and traction for motor vehicles; thai 
a farmer on such a road can haul with two 
horses more than he can now haul on the 
average country road in bad weather, with 
six horses; that the concrete road is good each 
and every day and night in the year, regard- 
less of weather conditions; and last, but not 
least, that the heavy and unnecessary burden 
of taxation for the maintenance of the roads 
is practically eliminated, as a properly con- 
structed concrete road should last at least 50 
years and will cost next to nothing for main- 
tenance or repairs during that period. 

The farmer wants proof. Here it is. 
Quotations are made from some of the 
annual reports of the board of county 
road commissioners of Wayne county, Mich, 
in which is located Detroit. The Wayne 
county commissioners are elected by the peo- 
ple—the farmers and other citizens of Wayne 
county. Quoting from the fifth annual report: 


Concrete Roads Wearing Well 


TT advantages of concrete roads, writes 


“We are pleased to report that our decision 
to adopt the concrete road as a standard of 
construction for Wayne county has been 
amply -justified by the results. Woodward 
and Grand river roads, built of concrete, and 
now in their third year, are wearing remark- 
ably well; in fact, our concrete construction 
has cost practically nothing for maintenance. 

“Our whole aim has been to provide the 
people of Wayne county with a durable, per- 
manent road at cost. We believe the concrete 
road as devised and built by us has accom- 
plished this purpose and that it is the coming 
roadway. It is low in ultimate cost, pleasing 
to the eye, smooth, dustless and affords excel- 
lent traction for all types of vehicles. 

“The only difference between a rut and 
a@ grave is in the length and depth. The 
public is and has been repeatedly urged by 
us not to make a grave of an earth road by 
continuously driving in one track and help- 
ing in the formation of ruts. The entire 
roadway is designed for use, and the saving 
of maintenance charges that can be effected 
by a proper use of the entire width of the 
road go a long way toward giving a greater 
mileage of good highways than is now pos- 
sible. The use of wide tires is also urged. 

“One of the advantages of the concrete 
road is the fact that it is built slightly 
crowned, which tends to distribute the traffic 
over a wider area. 


Cheap and Permanent Material 


“All structures, culverts and bridges, are 
built of reinforced concrete, which is a com- 
paratively cheap and permanent material. 
—_ the state highway law requires culverts 

and bridges to be 18 feet wide, 24 feet has 
| adopted by us as a standard. Wood 





and other material subject to decay or dete- 
rioration have been studiously) avoided, which 
practice has done away with the expense 
of maintenance. A wet mix is used. Screened 
gravel, washed gravel, or crushed stone is 
used, depending upon their respective avail- 
ability. The footings are made of a 1-3-6 
mix, the wall of a 1-2%-5 mix, and the floor 
slab and copings of a 1-2-4 mix. The width 
being uniform, the same ferms can be used 
again and again, and the only changes neces- 
sary in forms are in the hight and length. 
Twisted bars are used for reinforcement. The 
culverts are designed to carry a 15-ton live 
load with a factor of safety of four. 

“The only serious objection that has to 
date been advanced against the construction 
of concrete roads is the development of 
cracks. We do not consider this a material 
objection, and believe that the formation of 
cracks can be minimized by careful work- 
manship, a well-prepared subgrade and 
proper drainage. We believe the difficulty 


can be practically eliminated by reinforcing 


with mesh wire or other suitable material. 
This entails an additional cost of from 10 
cents to 12 cents per square yard.” 

The Wayne county road commission- 
ers started with a 1-2-4 mix. This made 
a road more satisfactory than any here- 
tofore built, although not perfectly satisfac- 
tory to the commissioners. Then they tried 
a richer mix, using a 1-2-3, which is the 
standard recommended by competent road 
engineers, who have had experience with con- 
crete construction. This made an excellent, 
permanent road. After a couple of years the 
Wayne county commissioners decided to go 
even higher than the standard and are now 
using, with eminently satisfactory results, a 
1-) 44-3 mix. 

The necessity for clean, well-graded and 
hard material, or sand and gravel, which 
engineers call aggregates, has already been 
shown. A i-1%-3 mix means a mixture of 
one part or 1 cubic foot of standard portland 
cement, 1% parts of clean, coarse, well- 
graded sand and three parts of hard, clean 
gravel or crushed stone, like granite, rang- 
ing in size from % inch to 1% inches. Such 
a mixture is used in Wayne county for build- 
ing concrete roads, which most engineers 
claim will last at least 50 years and other 
engineers, just as competent, believe from the 
fact that some of these roads have been 
down over five years and show practically 
no trace of wear whatsoever, that the ulti- 
mate life will be considerably over the cen- 
tury mark. Some enthusiasts have said that 
if the Appian Way, built at the cost of from 
$50,000 to $100,000 per mile, in modern money, 
lasted 800 years that the Wayne county con- 
crete roads should last 1000 years. 

A wet mix is made of “‘mushy”’’ or “‘quaky” 
consistency, which. when piled will flatten 
but will not flow. Such a mixture, when 
the men walk around in it before it is “struck 
off,” is of such a thickness that they sink 
into it about to their ankles. While teo much 
water is undesirable, still most mixtures of 
concrete are too dry. The lack of water is 
as bad as the lack of cement, 

The sub-grade is rolled flat, and not 
crowned, which prevents the concrete from 





cracking, to a great extent. The sub-grade 
is first turned up by a “road hog”’ or scarifier 
in the usual manner and after that it is 
graded and then rolled continuously with a 
10-ton roller until it is thoroughly compacted 
and flat. The sub-grade is drained just as 
carefully for concrete as for any other mate- 
rial and cement tile drains and wide, deep 
ditches are provided not only to keep the 
sub-grade dry, to prevent upheaval from frost, 
but also to take care of the surface water, 
which on the comparatively smooth concrete 
road runs off with great rapidity. In fact, 
15 to 20 minutes after a rain, if the sun 
comes out, the concrete road is dry as a bone. 

After the concrete is deposited on the sub- 
grade, it is crowned by means of a slightly 
curved board or template, which gives it a 
pitch of about 4 inch to a foot. This is 
amply sufficient for drainage purposes, and 
at the same time is comparatively flat, so 
that vehicles do not slide off, nor do horses 
walk along the center of the road as if they 
were on the ridge-pole of a church. 

After the road is crowned by striking off 
the concrete between expansion joints, the 
floater or finisher comes along on a bridge. 
This is important, as no man is allowed after 
the surface is struck off to step on the con- 
crete or drop anything on it. The finishers 
float, surface or finish, whatever you want to 
call it, the concrete with a wooden float, 
which makes a slightly roughened surface, 
which is never smooth or slippery like the 
old-fashioned cement sidewalks, but gives 
adequate traction to all vehicles and horses. 

After the surface is finished the road is 
only half completed. It is then covered with 
@ canvas covering for 24 hours, to prevent it 
from drying out. 

After 24 hours the road is covered with 
sand or earth, to a depth of 5 or 6 inches, 
which is sprinkled two or three times a day, 
depending upon weather conditions, so that 
the concrete road will not dry out until com- 
pletely hardened. This is absolutely neces- 
sary and is one of the fundamentals in the 
building of good concrete roads and other 
concrete construction which is very generally 
neglected. 

After 10 to 14 days the dirt is removed 
from the road and it is then ready for traffic, 
not only in pleasant weather but in cold, 
stormy weather. No matter what the weather 
conditions, whether it rains or snows, or 
whether floods cover the concrete road, as 
happened in Ohio in the spring of 1913, still 
the concrete road is there ready for business. 
Wayne county concrete roads are built with 
an average depth of 7-inches on the wider 
roads, the idea being to have 8 inches in the 
middle and~6 inches on the side. 

In Wayne county the concrete roads have 
been built © feet wide, 12 feet wide, 
16- feet wide and 18 feet wide, all with 
3-foot gravel shoulders. The standard 
widths now adopted are 12 feet on the side 
roads and 16 feet on the main traveled roads, 
both with 3-foot gravel shoulders or turn- 
outs. The 16-foot width allows automobiles, 
wagons with large hayloads, etc, to pass with- 
out the slightest difficulty or confusion, and is 
the standard width which has been wisely 
adopted by the Hlinois state highway com- 
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missioners, recently appointed under the pro- 
visions of the new road law. 

Expansion joints are placed about every 25 
feet, and are protected with soft steel plates. 
These soft steel plates are supposed to wear 
down with the concrete, that is, when it does 
wear, which has not occurred to any great 
extent yet, and are filled with asphalt mastic, 
tar or some other similar substance, which 
readily expands and contracts with tempera- 
ture changes. These expansion joints pre- 
vent the concrete from cracking, as does also 
the flat sub-grade, because on a sub-grade 
there is less movement of the concrete on a 
flat surface than there would be on a curved 
surface, 

In roads or pavements over 20 feet wide, 
or where there is a car track in the middle 
with 20 feet or more between the street car 
track and the curb, engineers recommend 
that the road be reinforced. 


Cost of Concrete Roads 


The cost of a good concrete road built 
according to the Wayne county specifications 
will range in price, according to local condi- 
tions from $600 to $1000 per foot mile; that is, 
a strip of road 1 foot wide and a mile long. 
The wider the road the less it will cost 
proportionately, because when all the equip- 
ment is.on the ground, labor, etc, employed, 
the difference in cost (between a 9 and 12- 
foot road, for example, after the grading has 
been done) is not very much. An average 
9-foot road, under ordinary corn belt condi- 
tions will probably cost close to $9000 per 
mile, including 3-foot gravel shoulders on 
each side for turnouts. This is the maximum 
eost, not the minimum. A 
16-foot concrete road, on the 
contrary, would probably 
cost in the neighborhood of 
$700 per foot mile, or even 
less, 


Other Types of Roads 


In Massachusetts, which 
eastern people claim has the 
best regulated road system 
in the country and which is 
modeled after the French 
patrol system, $750,000 was 
spent in 1913 for maintain- 
ing and repairing 900 miles 
of roads. This, according to 
the state commissioners’ an- 
nual report, is not sufficient 
so in 1914 they have $1,000,- 








Pig 1. Construc- 
tion gang making 
a Wayne county 
(Mich) road. 


Fig 2.  Twelve- 
foot concrete road 
at DeKalb, I, 
showing method of 
construction. Side 
forms are in place, 
Toadbed shaped, 
gravel on roadbed 
ready for mixer, 
which is seen in 
background. Con- 
structed in 1912. 











000 to keep 900 miles in repair. This amounts 
to considerably more than $1000 per mile per 
year for repairs and maintenance alone. If 
the people of Massachusetts had built con- 
erete roads they would put this $1,000,000 
annual tax for at least 50 years into the con- 
struction of more roads. Instead they pay out 
good money to try and keep in repair the 
obsolete type of roads they are now building 
and maintaining, at such a tremendous cost to 
the farmers and other taxpayers. 

In New York state $1006 per mile per year 
was spent in maintenance in 1912. In 1913, 
the estimated cost is reported to have been 
greater; the detailed figures are not available 
at this time. Commissioner Hines of Wayne 
county says in regard to nonpermanent types 
of road: ‘‘Why perpetuate a failure? Why 
waste good money chasing it after > money 
which has been poorly spent? Why not 
remember that we are in the twentieth cen- 
tury and build roads to accommodate the 
traffic rather than attempt to regulate traffic 
to save the roads.’’. 

Wayne county, Mich, has built 82 miles of 
concrete roads, and in 1914 will probably pass 
the century mark. Winona county, Minn, has 
contracted for 16 miles of concrete road and 
plans to build over 100 miles in the next 10 
years. Maryland has constructed over 55 
miles of concrete road and is building more. 
The Lincoln highway, which is being paid 
for principally by automobile and allied inter- 
ests, will be of concrete from coast to coast. 
The progressive American farmer uses con- 
crete, satisfactorily, for almost every build- 
ing purpose on the farm. If cement makes 
good sidewalks, why not concrete roads? 
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UTILIZING CLOVER FOR SILAGE 


The latest experiments on the question of 
using clover as silage have been conducted at 
the Montana experiment station by Prof R. 
W. Clark. His results showed that second 
crop clover made into silage during Septem- 
ber and October after being frozen, kept well 
until May and June the following year. After 
the weather became warm, however, it grew 
dark in color, strong in odor and was not 
Telighed by the cows. During the winter 
months the cattle uniformly had a keen ap- 
petite for it. 

In milk production 2.33 pounds of clover 
silage was required to equal one pound of 
good clover hay, this difference being due 
largely to the difference in moisture content, 
In calculating the results, timothy hay was 
placed at a value of $10 a ton, clover hay at 
$6, clover silage at $2.50 a ton, and grain at 
$20 a ton. 

An average of the three experiments, which 
were conducted with precautions to make up 
for the varying individuality of the cows, 
showed the cost of producing 100 pounds milk 
was 73.9 cents on clover hay and 73.4 cents 
on clover silage. The cost of a pound of fat 
on the hay-was 17.9 cents, while on the silage 
it was 17.8: The daily production of milk on 
clover hay was 22.8 pounds and 0.93 pound of 
fat, compared to 24.8 pounds and 0.97 pound 
of fat on the clover silage. 

The general indications seem to be that 
clover silage has a value of about $2.55 a ton 
under Montana conditions and when it is 
necessary to save the crop in this way or else 
have it lose value on account of weather con- 
ditions, it may very well be preserved in the 


silo. Under corn belt condi- 

tions probably little clover 

~ or alfalfa will be used, as 
» | corn has already become 
N established as the favorite 


silage crop. 


A Concrete Floor should 
be properly insulated from 
the ground. If floors are laid 
directly on the ground, as in 
milk rooms or detached 
buildings especially, the frost 
will pass through the floor, 
freeze and -heave the ground 
much quicker than through 
ground stone filling. Also, 
gs .if there is moisture in the 

ground it will come up 
through the floor. 





Fig 3. One of 
the famous coOn- 
crete roads in 
Wayne county, 
Mich. 


Fig 4. Typical 
gravel road in 
Sandwich town- 
ship, DeKalb coun- 
ty, Ill. There are 
18 miles in this 
township. 











REAM SEPARATORS 


used exclusively by 


OF THE WORLD'S 
CREAMERIES 


| 381 


TEN YEARS AGO THERE WERE A DOZEN DIFFERENT 
‘makes of creamery or factory separators in use. To-day over 
98 per cent of the world’s creameries use De Laval Sepa- 


rators exclusively. 





IT MEANS A DIFFERENCE OF SEVERAL THOUSAND 
dollats a year whether a De Laval or some other make of separator 


EXACTLY THE SAME DIFFER- 
ences exist, on a smaller scale, in the 
use of farm separators, Owing to the 
fact, however, that most farm users do 
not keep as accurate records as the 


creameryman, or test 
their skim-milk with 
the Babcock tester, 
they do not appreci- 
ate just what the 
difference between a 
good and a poor sepa- 
ator means to them 
in dollars and cents. 


NOW, iF YOU 
were in need of legal 
advice, you would go 
to a lawyer. If you 
were sick you would 
consult a doctor. If 
you had the tooth- 
ache you would cal 





on a dentist. Why? Because these men are all specialists in their 
line, and you rely upon their judgment and skill. 


WHEN IT COMES TO BUYING A SEPARATOR WHY 
not profit by the experience of the creameryman which qualifies 
him to advise you correctly? He knows which separator will 
give you the best service and be the most economical for you to 
buy. That's why 98 per cent of the world’s creameries and milk 
dealers use the De Laval exclusively. 


THERE CAN BE. NO BETTER RECOMMENDATION 
for the De Laval than the fact that the men who make the sepa- 
tation of milk a business use the De Laval to the practical exclusion 
of all other makes of cream separators. 


Your lecal De Laval agent will be giad tolet you try a 


De Laval for yourself on your own piace. If you don’t 
know the nearest De Laval agent simply write the 
nearest main office, as below. 


| The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 29 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 


* 60,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER | 
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Perfection Stable Equipments 
Warranted the Best—30 Days Trial. 
S. C. Swift Mfg. Co., Box B, Cuba, N.Y. 
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Latest on Contagious Abortion 


The veterinary. profession through- 
out the country is much stirred up 
over a preliminary bulletin of the 
Vermont station, pointing out the 
high value of methylene blue as a 
preventive of contagious abortion. 
Only occasionally does one agree with 
Dr Rich of Vermont that it is the 
best agent to use against the disease. 
Several of the profession are decidedly 
against it, declaring it not as good 
as carbolic acid solution. The ma- 
jority are noncommittal, but cannot 
resist stating the Vermont station 
acted unwisely printing anything be- 
fore all the facts were known. 

The much discussed bulletin re- 
ported upon 92 cows in different 
herds, which had previously aborted. 
Half of these were given the so-called 
continuous treatment of methylene 
blue and the balance the interrupted 
treatment. The former method con- 
tinued for five weeks and the. latter 
were weekly treatments with intervals 
of 30 to 45 days in which no blue was 
administered. In the _ interrupted 
treatment a cheaper grade of blue 
was used and the college reports this 
was a Mistake, as the medicinal grade 
is none too good. When the bulletin 
was published only 57 of the 92 cows 
were reported upon, and of these 56 
calved at full time and the other 
aborted. Of the 385 not mentioned 
in the bulletin, 31 calved at full time, 
three aborted and one proved not to 
be with calf. 








Hog Cholera “ Cures” 


From time to time various alleged 
cures for hog cholera are mentioned 
by letter or advertisement or cir- 
cular. Often agents are in the field 
selling these preparations. This 
journal has from time to time called 
attention to the fact that these al- 
leged heg cholera cures are not ac- 
cepted cures at all, and that there is 
in no instance approved merit con- 
nected with them. The latest article 
is one purporting coming from Min- 
nesota with statements that it has 
been investigated by the national de- 
partment of agriculture and has re- 
ceived more or less approval. 

The national department emphati- 
cally states that it has pot approved 
any treatment except the protective 
serum as manufacturel by the na- 
tional department or by the hog 
cholera serum plants of the several 
States where the same is produced 
with proper care and caution. The 
latest medicine put forward for treat- 
ing hog cholera was advertised some 
time ago as a means of killing tuber- 
culosis, typhoid and cancer germs. 
Not succeeding in that direction, the 
promoters have now hit upon the idea 
of curing hog cholera. No farmer 
should make the mistake of accepting 
any of these so-called cures, but if 
he is menaced by this dreaded dis- 
ease he should call upon the state 
Officials for protective serum. 


Raising and Plucking Geese 
F. J. DAMANN 

My 15 years’ experience in raising 
seese teaches me to avoid getting my 
breeding stock too fat. Good results 
cannot be secured from such stock. I 
feed very little corn. Barley, oats, 
and a mash once a week mixed up 
with potato parings and cabbage 
leaves makes a good feed. Clover 
hay and corn fodder leaves are also 
good. One pint of barley or oats, with 
a little green food, once a day is 
enough for a goose. 

For best results I mate two geese 
to one gander. The geese lay 30 to 
40 eggs in a season. About 60% will 
be fertile. Geese two years old and 
over make the best breeding stock. 
It takes a Toulouse goose 18 months 
to mature fully. 

I use barrels for nests. In them I 
put some straw and lay the barrel on 
its side, so the geese can get in eas- 
ily. When a goose becomes broody 
she can be shut up. In a short time 
she will begin to lay again. I_use 
Plymouth Rock or Wyandotte hens 
for hatching goose eggs. They do 
better than old geese, though they 
can cover only four to six eggs. It 
takes 28 days to hatch goose eggs. 
It is better not to wash goose eggs if 
dirty until ready to set. 

In setting eggs I put plenty of soil in 
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the bottom of the nest to keep eges 
moist. On the 18th day I put the eggy 
in warm water about the same tem- 
perature as the hen furnishes. That 
will soften shell and will insure a bet- 
ter hatch. 

After the laying season I pick the 
geese. Their feathers. are worth 75 
cents a pound. Three geese will yield 
a pound, I never pick the long feath- 
ers below the wing, for if these are 
picked the geese will drag their 
wings. If feathers show blood in the 
quill let the birds go for another 
week. Do not pick a goose when 
laying, for this will stop her at once. 
In plucking I. lay the geese on their 
backs on my knees. 


Milk Famine Possibilities 

W. H. VARY, JEFFERSON COUNTY, N Y 

The decrease in the number of 
dairy cows in New York is now 
averaging 19,000 a year. This hag 
been going on for the last 10 years. 
For the year 1912 there was a de- 
crease of 30,000. There will be a 
milk famine in Ney York city unless 
there is a change for the better. 
Farmers must receive a proper re- 
muneration for their product and 
without so many aggravating and 
unnecessary restrictions -which have 
been placed around the production 
and sale of milk without extra _ re- 
muneration for the time and troubie 
necessary to comply with arbitrary 
rules... In my judgment, these rules 
have not in any way made the supply 
better. 

Farmers generally are willing io 
comply with any reasonable regul::- 
tions that will tend in any way ito 
Produce a pure, clean and wholesom: 
supply of milk. The cost of distr 
bution ina city like New York is 
enormous, but this must not be taken 
out of the producer if he is to con- 
tinue in the business. There are sev- 
eral reasons for the large decrease iu 
dairy cows in this 
Slate. First, it dvuesn’t pay to produce 
milk at present prices and other crops 
are more profitable; second, arbi- 
trary rules and restrictions without 
compensation; third, it is almost im- 
possible to secure proper help at any 
reasonable cost and in some instances 
not obtainable at any price. The 
remédy sought is invariably the re- 
duction of the number of cows. 


Low Testing Milk 
B. T. LANE, COUNTY, N Y 


If several dairymen become con- 
vinced of unjust testing, further in- 
vestigation would be needed. A few 
years ago one man who had a high 
testing dairy took this little extr 
trouble, reported the error to the 
company with which he was dealing, 
and the matter was quickly read- 
justed. 

If the tests are proved to be cor- 
rect and the trouble is in the cows, 
then the searchlight must be turned 
on at home. Do most of the cows 
freshen in March or April, making a 
heavy production of milk at the cows’ 
low test period come in a season of 
generally low test? Do the strippers 
go dry before they should, failing to 
hold out their milk of relatively high 
fat content when needed to coun 
teract the low test of flush milkers 
The combined milk of fresh cows and 
strippers at all times of the year 
helps to keep the test relatively even 

The test of one dairy has been sv 
extremely low that its owner, having 
a good offer for it, sold it entire. 
The fat test of this dairy barely per- 
mitted the milk to meet the minimum 
standard requirements of total per- 
centage of solids, and always failed t» 
gain the butter fat premium of 10 
cents extra a hundred pounds. 





OTSEGO 





Injustice to Milk Shippers—More 
complaints from milk producers and 
shippers in Pa counties adjacent t» 
Philadelphia are being heard. The 
enforcement of pasteurization as af- 
fecting prices will probably be consid- 
ered in a compromise that will be the 
result of adjusting schedules for the 
new regime to commence July 1. Bvt 
the matter of handling the milk upo. 
its delivery in Philadelphia wiil prov? 
@ more serious matter. The advent ot 
the warm season has already cause! 
the destruction by the health and foo! 
agents of Philadeiphia of thousands © 
quarts of milk. In one day 1500 quar’: 
of milk were poured into the city sew- 
ers, because considerably above t! 
temperature demanded—60 degret 
Here is where the injustice comes !! 
Chief Hankale said that “it has been 
the practice of shippers to send their 
miik to the city at the proper temper:- 
ture, but this gradually rises after r- 
maining unprotected from the sun for 
three and four hours.” 















Setting and Tilling Cabbage 

*f, N. REED, CORTLAND COUNTY, N Y 

Medium-sized plants are preferable. 
I like to have cabbage all set by June 
15. Then they will start in time to 
get most of the spring moisture 
which we have kept stored up by con- 
tinuous dragging. Usually the sun 
or the cabbage crop gets-the moisture 
at this time of year. 

Never set cabbage when the ground 
is wet. If you do you will pack the 
ground around the plants, so it can 
never be loosened up, thus causing a 
great loss of moisture. We prefer 
setting tools, which enable one to set 
plants in rows both ways. The work 
can be done when the ground is very 
dry, as the setter places the roots in 
the moist dirt with a little water for 
each plant. The ground does not have 
to be packed around the young plant, 
thus forming a hard ball. The water 
seals the roots to the ground and so 
little water is necessary that a dry 
mulch is maintained on the surface 
around the young plant. This mulch 
is of great impertance. 

The, machine setter is a great labor 
saver over the old-fashioned hand 
way, but in nine cases out of 10 the 
plants are set very unevenly and 
rowed only one way. It takes expe- 


penses, cost of handling and market- 
ing the fruit, etc. Mr Arnold found 
the average cost of producing 
peaches, over a 10-year period, in 
this section to run from 58 to 63 
cents a half-bushel basket. During 
this same 10-year period prices 
ranged from 67 to 74 cents a basket. 
If we call 61 cents the average cost 
of production and 71 cents the aver- 
age selling price, it will be seen that 
the net profit averages about 10 cents 
a basket. While these figures may 
not be strictly accurate, as they were 
obtained by Mr Arnold by computing 
data furnished by a _ considerable 
number of. growers who; as a rule, 
do not keep accurate account of all 
orchard transactions, nevertheless, 
they are approximately correct and 
serve to show that for the average 
peach grower no wide margin exists 
between profit and loss. 


Early Days of Corn Growth 
H. W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 


I am not one of those who think 
there is nothing to do for the first two 
weeks after corn is planted, or until 
it is up and large enough for the first 
cultivation. I believe in harrowing, 
even in cultivating. Such work is good 
where the soil is not covered with 
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Spraying Cabbage with Paris Green to Control Cabbage Worm 


Doubtless the most destructive cabbage pest, taking the country over, 
is the cabbage butterfly, a yellow moth with more or less black mark- 


ings on the wings. The 


larva 


eat holes in the leaves 


and often seriously injure the crop. They are green worms 1 to 1% inches 
long with a faint yellow stripe down the center of the back. They feed 
not only on cabbage, but many other plants of the cabbage family, cauli- 


flower, kale, brussel sprouts, etc. 
is most popularly used. 


Their control is very easy. 3 
It is mixed at the rate of five ounces to 50 gal- 


Paris green 


lons of water, with the addition of about one pound of fresh lump lime. 
In order to make the material stick on the leaves, it is advisable to use 


about three pounds of resin soap to each 50 gallons. 


The spray is applied 


by means of various apparatus. Those shown above are popular. 


rienced help and a lot of water. We 
always row our cabbage both ways, 
about 8 feet by 20 to 30 inches. Per- 
haps we do not cultivate ‘more than 
three or four times this way, as the 
plants will soon shade the ground. 
Usually the plants are cultivated late 
in the season the other way of the 
rows. If the ground has been dragged 
about once a week before setting and 
the plants are rowed both ways, it 
will seldom be necessary to do any 
hand work on the crop. 

Never cultivate over 1% inches 
deep unless the cabbage has started 
to burst. Then a very deep cultiva- 
tion will help to check growth. In 
a dry season cabbages are apt to 
form small, hard heads, which crack 
badly. If the cultivator is kept go- 
ing more frequently than usual it will 
sSreatly help to keep the heads grow- 
ing, go that when‘late rains come on 
there will be plenty of room in the 
plants to take care of the extra rush 
of growth which would otherwise 
cause the head to burst. 


Peach Orchard Methods 
{From Page 3.] 
of the orchards in question and care- 
fully estimated costs, including ex- 
penses of developing orchards to the 
bearing age, routine operating ex- 








*Excerpts from address before New 
York state vegetable growers’ asso- 
ciation, 
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stones or pieces of sod, and especially 
where it has rained soon after plant- 
ing. Where ground is left untouched 
for two weeks or. longer it becomes 
foul with weeds, which take up mois- 
ture and plant food and make it diffi- 
cult to work the corn. The ground is 
packed by the rain and baked by sun 
until it is hard and dry. It is, without 
question, a serious mistake to let the 
corn ground get into this condition in 
the spring. 

In my opinion, the first cultivation 
after the corn is up is the most impor- 
tant. It should be close to the rows, 
and reasonably deep. This will warm 
up and aerate the soil and furnish a 
fine, mellow bed in which the young 
roots of the corn may get oxygen, 
moisture and food." The succeeding 
cultivations should be no deeper than 
necessary to keep the ground clean 
from weeds. Corn roots go a long way 
for food. Many of the roots reach 
from hill to hill. These roots are to be 
found 2 to 4 inches below the surface. 
Root cutting means ear cutting. The 
yield may be reduced 15 to 20 bushels 
an acre by cultivating too deeply after 
the first cultivation. Nor it is good 
practice to hill up the corn, as this 
dries out the ground. The main object 
should be to keep the soil free from 
weeds and to keep a fine mulch around 
the corn 2 to 3 inches deep. 

The idea that corn should be culti- 
vated deeper or shallower in a dry 
season is erroneous, It is just as easy 


to cut the roots in a dry season as a 


wet one, and it is even more essential 
that we do not cut the roots in a wet 
season. The cutting of the corn roots 
will, in a great measure, decrease the 
ability of the plant to resist drouth. I 
think, after our experience with the 
drouth last year, it is quite plain to all 
that we should make every effort pos- 
sible to supply plenty of moisture, 
since water is a limiting factor. 


Potato Exchange Reports Progress 

At the annual meeting of the Long 
Island potato exchange held at River- 
head last week a large amount of im- 
portant business came before the ses- 
sion and plans were formulated to 
put the exchange on a firmer finan- 
cial basis. Great emphasis was laid 
upon the need of more capital. Re- 
ports showed that the total amount 
of business transacted during the 
past year was over $324,800 on a 
working capital of only about $8000. 
The gross profits totaled nearly $16,750, 
expenditures about $20,000. On han- 
dling potatoes there was a net loss 
of over $1000, while demurrage, in- 
terest and inability to discount bills 
amounted to a loss of several thou- 
sand dollars, which could have been 
prevented had the farmers stood by 
the exchange and signed notes. This 
would have tided over the shortage 
and insured a good profit for all. 

For seven months of the year the 
exchange made a profit on potatoes, 
only to lose all it had made and 
$2000 in addition during the succeeding 
five months. <As a result of this loss 
the gross profits made amounted to 
but 5.16% on the amount of business 
done, which is too small to allow any 
net profit. In spite of the poor show- 
ing of finances there the exchange 
did a total business nearly $60,000 
greater than last year. 





Several changes have been made 
in the constitution. One is that no 
distribution of profits shall be made 


to those doing a business of less than 
$100 with the exchange. What augurs 
well for next season was the action on 
the part of 31 farmers in signing a 
bond permitting the exchange to bor- 
row $50,000 on their collective credit. 
There are 629 shareholders, . each 
owning 4% shares of stock. At the 
directors meeting Henry R. Talmage 


was re-elected president; Charles T. 
Osborne, vice-president; William R. 
Fanning, secretary; G. E. Engle, 
treasurer; R. WH. Cooper, general 
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We want to prove that our machines ares 
good investment before you give up your 
money. We know they are so good that we do 
not feel it a risk to make this offer. Many new 
fextures have been added which you should know about 
before buying s machine. Catalog explains all. It is free. 
The B. W. Ross Co., Box 152 Springfield, O. 
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~~ Agents Wanted 
—* Write for descriptive booklet 


. K 
Mineral Heave Remedy Co., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pay 


CIDER MAKING 


Can be mote grottable if the right kind of machin- 

ery is used. e Make the Right Kind. 
Send for catelogue. Established 1872 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO. 
216 West Water Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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The Economical Cattle Feed 


ey Every Farmer and Stock Raiser knows that pure 
: Cane Sugar Molasses is an excellent food for ani- 


mals, but the difficulty of feeding it has stood in the 
way of its general use. 


XTRA-VIM FEED 


is practically molasses in dry form and is the only 
safe, convenient and economical way that Molasses 
can be fed to stock. 
replaces and adds greatly to the nutritive value and 
digestibility of the entire feed. 


N. B. Write us today for literature and prices. 


XTRAVIM MOLASSES FEED CO. 


DEPT. A, 26 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 


It costs less than the grain it 

















Besides la 
healthy condition. Even should my kee 
ou cannot afford to use anything but 





moting a rapid growth 
Try these products. 


Free to You 


hog fame, and M 


Champion 


we give it free. If you will fill out the 
coupon properly we'll send you a copy 
of this valuable book with our compli- 
ments, as well as samples of roe 


Act now! Address 


M. W. SAVAGE, 
international Sugar Feed 











“Poultry doesn’t pay when hens don’t lay,” and the sure way to increase 
egg production is by using the scientifically prepared and blended feed known 
to thousands of poultry raisers as International Poultry Feed. Made of 
wheat, corn, oats, barley, Kafir corn, buckwheat and sunflower seed. Takes 
the guaranteed analysis—10% protein, 34% fat, 5% fibre, 70% carbohydrates. 


international Poultry. Feed 


ly increasing egg production, it keeps the fowls in a 
only a small lot of poultry, 
nternational Poultry Feed. 
e also make International Chick Feed, which is a wonder for pro- 
im young chicks and keeping them healthy. 
If your dealer cannot supply, don’t take 
substitutes amd be sorry. Write to us and we'll put you right. 

We have just published a book called 
“A Guide to Profitable Stock Feeding,’ 
containing articles by men like J. W. Bolte, poultry — 
V. E. Fuller, editor “The Field;” A. J. Lovejoy, o 
. W. Savage, owner of World’s 
Pacing Horse, Dan Patch, 1:55. This 
book is worth big money to every farmer— yet 


peepenaticnal o 
Sugar jompany, Dept.CP. 
Minneapolis. Minn. 

Send me s copy of “A Guide to Profitable 
Stock Feeding.’’ 


+++++shead of hogs 


Lam especially interested in 
-++-Poultry Feed. 
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Ne occasion for excitement yet, 
~over that stery from Bolivia about 
the discovery of a won- 
Important derful corn; this is said 
if True to have kernels twice the 
usual size, with fully as 
many on the cob. If such \be the 
fact upen investigation, which our 
facile cereal sharps at Washington 
will doubtless immediately undertake, 
let it be hoped the Bolivian type will 
show a willingness to adapt itself 
. to North American conditions. Some 
authorities believe that Indian corn 
originated from teosinte, an annual 
_ fodder grass resembling corn so far 
} the plant is concerned, but differ- 
4 in not forming an ear, this plant 
being grown extensively in Mexico. 
Ags pointed out in The Book of Corn, 
published by Orange Judd Company, 
. teosinte has been crossed with corn, 
Yesulting in corn-like plants and hint- 
ing at a close affinity, yet a long way 
from.maize as we know it. ‘This lat- 
est “discovery” is one of those things 
important if true. 


The thrift and energy which have 
earried farm boys to the front rank 
in the business and 

Making Boys financial circles of the 
- Tate Men world, was fostered by 
: : the small commercial 
and childhood ventures 

to them on the farm. When 

@ boy has carefully fed and watched 
over a pig day after day until the time 
te market, he is not likely to fail in 
appreciating the value of the money 
' which comes from its sale. It is not 
enough that he simply be assigned to 
the job of carrying feed, or doing the 
work merely asa chore. There must 
‘be a personal interest. He must feel 
that success depends to a large ex- 
tent. upon his care and_ faithfulness, 
and that due credit will be given him 
for the results. He must be taken 
into confidence. If every father could 
f the depths of his son’s nature 





would find a hunger for confidence 
Sendage? To let your son know you 
ve in him, and to trust impor- 
t work ‘to his hands, is to stiffen 


about making a success with these 
things, and encourage them to learn 
more. The crop that will come from 
such procedure cannot be measured 
in bushels or carloads, but it will be 
of infinitely more value than corn or 
alfalfa. 


Sixteen student fraternities at. Co- 
lumbia university, New York city, 
have pledged them- 
Brain Test for selves to raise the 
Fraternities standard of their 
membership. The plan 
is to initiate only those students whose 
scholarship is above a set minimum 
standard, as indicated by the regular 
college mid-term examinations. Here 
is a step in the right direction. The 
tendency in many colleges has been 
to accept as members many so-called 
students whose wealth or position 
seemed to make them desirable, Seme 
results ef such methods have been 
the fostering of snobbery, the depre- 
ciation of schelarship, and the un- 
necessary increase of living cost for 
many students not able to afford such 
costs. 








The antitrust law is to be amended 
by exempting agricultural and labor 
organizations from its 
Amending the provisions, if the sen- 
Antitrust Law ate at Washington 
agrees to the house 
vote last week. Section 7 of the pend- 
ing Clayton antitrust bill provides for 
the organization and legitimate opera- 
tion of labor, farmers’, fraternal, con- 
sumers’ and horticultural organiza- 
tiens, and adds: “Nor shall such or- 
ganizations, orders, associations or the 
members thereof, be held or construed 
to be illegal combinations in restraint 
of trade under the antitrust laws.” 
But this exemption is not extended 
to agricultural organizations operated 
for profit. Labor may organize for 
its profit and enforce exactions limited 
only by court interpretations, but 
agriculture may not co-operate for its 
profit except at the risk of violating 
the Sherman antitrust statute! If 
this isn’t the rankest kind of special 
privilege, what is it? There appears 
to be nothing in the Clayton bill as 
amended that specifically recognizes 
the principle of legitimate co-opera- 
tion for the equal benefit of the many 
involved therein, in contradistinction 
to illegal trustification for the benefit 
of the few. The senate should insist 
upon such recognition. if the anti- 
trust law is to be changed at all, let 
the amendments be so broad, yet so 
Specific, as to cover every need. 





Farmers in Congress 

Why not send more farmers to 
congress from the middle states? 
This question is pertinent just now 
because the terms of four senators 
from this region expire on March 3, 
1915, and their successors will be 
chosen by direct vote of the people 
next November. 

Instead of so many lawyers, 
not send to both houses at Washing- 
ton men who are more intimately as- 
sociated with agriculture or other 
productive industries? Each of our 
middle states contains an array of 
men of ability, other than members of 
the bar, who are well qualified to 
Serve their state, this section and the 
whole country as members of the 
United- States congress. It. is even 
more important that the producing 
interests be suitably represented in 
congress now than it was 50 or 100 
years ago. The same is true of the 
state legislatures. At the elections 
this November, the entire House of 
Representatives at Washington is to 
be chosen, which affords a fine 
chance for agriculture to secure rep- 
resentation. Make all the parties 
nominate farmers, as far as possible, 
then whoever is elected, agriculture 
triumphs. 


Congressional Delegations 

The term of each representative 
expires March 3, 1915. Expiry of each 
Senator is as stated. 

NEW YORK—Senato?rs: Elinu Root 
of New York city, r, tawyer, term ex- 
fires 1915; James A. O'Gorman of New 
ork city, d, lawyer, term expires 1917. 
Representatives: Lathrop Brown of 
St James, d, business: Denis O’Leary of 
Douglaston, d, lawyer: Frank E. Wilson 
of Brooklyn, 4, physician: Harry H. Dale 
of Brooklyn, d, lawyer; James P. ‘Maher 
of Brooktyn, 4d, hatter: William M. 
Oalder of Brooklyn, r, builder; John J. 
Fitzgerald of Brooklyn, d, lawyer; Dan- 
jel J. Griffin of Brooklyn, 4, 
James_H. O’Brien of Brooklyn, engi- 
neer: Herman A. Metz of Brooklyn, d, 
business: Daniel J. Riordan of New York 
city, d, real estate: Henry M. Goldfo 
of New York city, d, lawyer; George 
Loft of New York city, d, manufacturer: 


why. 


-Cleveland, d, 


pS pe : John Big 
Patten of New York ci ay, dad, business: 
M. Chandler of New York city, 

; Jaceb A. Some | of New York 


Bruckner 
business; Joseph A. Goulden of Ford- 


ham. 

PENNSYLVANIA — Senators: Boise 
Penrose of Philadelphia, r, lawyer, term 
expires 1915; Ge@rge T. Oliver of Pitts- 
burgh, r, newspaper rT aay term ex- 
pires 1917. Representatives: Fred E. 
Lewis of Allentown, p, lawyer; John M. 
Morin of Pittsburgh, r, business; Arthur 
R. Rupley of Carlisle, p, lawyer; Ander- 
son H. Walters of Johnstown, r, editor 
and publisher; William Scott Vare of 
Philadelphia, fr, mercantile business; 
George S. Graham of Philadelphia, r, 
lawyer and professor; J. Hampton Moore 


of Philadelphia, r, coal 

ness; Michael  — of Phiedelphia, 
ad, business; J. Washi on Lo =! = 
Philadelphia, lawyer; omas 
ler of West Guomee, r, lawyer; Ropes 
E. Difenderfer of Jenkintown, d, lumber 
business and contracting; William W. 
Griest of Lancaster, r, publisher; John 
R. Farr of Scranton, r, real estate; John 
J. Casey of Wilkes-Barre, ad. business; 
Robert E. Lee of Pottsville. d; John H. 
Rothermel of Reading, 4, lawyer; Wil- 
liam D. B. Ainey of Montrose, r, lawyer; 
Edgar R. Kiess of Williamsport, r, busi- 
ness; John V. Lesher of Sunbury, d, 
lawyer; Frank L. Dershem of Lewis- 
burg, d, salesman; Aaron Shenk Kreider 
of Annville, r, manufacturer; Warren 
W. Bailey of Johnstown, d, editor and 
publisher; Andrew R. Brodbeck of Han- 
over, d, manufacturer; Charles E. Pat- 
ton of Curwensville, r, business; Abra- 
ham L. Keister of Scottdale, r, lawyer, 
manufacturer and banker; Wooda N. 
Carr of Uniontown, d, lawyer; Henry W. 
Temple of Washington, p, minister and 
professor; Milton W. Shreve ef Erie, r, 
lawyer; A. Mitchell Palmer of Strouds- 
burg, d, lawyer; Jonathan N. Langham 
ef Indiana, r, lawyer; Willis - ultnes 
of Oil City, p, civil engineer, lawyer and 
mine: Stephen G. Porter of Pittsburgh, 
r, lawyer; Meiville C. Kelly of Bra 
p, publisher; James F. Burke of Pitts- 
burgh, r, lawyer; Andrew J. Barchfeld of 
Pittsburgh, r, physician. 

NEW JERSEY—Senators: James E. 
Martine of Plainfield, d, ‘farmer, term 
expires 1917; William Hughes of Pater- 
sen, d, lawyer, term expires 1919. Rep- 
resentatives: William J. Browning of 
Camden, rr, mercantile business; J. 
Thompson Baker of Wildwood, d, law- 
yer: Thomas J. Scully of South Amboy, 
d, business; Allan B. Walsh of Trenton, 
d, business; William E. Tuttle, Jr, of 
Westfield, d, lumber business: Archibald 

ckensack, d, real estate 
Robert G. Bremner of 

Passaic, d, editor and publisher; Eugene 
F. Kinkead of Jersey City, d, advertis- 
ing business; Walter I. McCoy of East 
Orange, d, lawyer; Edward W. Town- 
send of Montclair, d, author; John J. 
Eagan of Weehawken, d, business 
schools; James A. Hamill of Jersey 
City, d lawyer. 

DELAWARE—Senators: Henry A. du 
Pont of Winterthur, r, soldier and busi- 
ness, term expires 1917; Willard Saults- 
bury of Wilmington, d, iawyer, term ex- 
pires 1919. Representative: Frankliv 
Brockson of Clayton, d, lawyer. 

MARYLAND — Senators: John W. 
Smith of Snow Hill, d, business, term 
expires 1915: William P. Jackson of 
Salisbury, r, business, term expires 1917. 
Representatives: J. Harry Covington of 
Easton, d, lawyer; Joshua F. C. Talbott 
of Lutherville, d, lawyer; Charles P. 
Coady of Baltimore, d, lawyer; John C. 
Linthicum of Baltimore, d, lawyer; 
Frank O. Smith of Dunkirk, 4, business; 
David J. Lewis of Cumberland, d, law- 


yer. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Senators: William 
Edwin Chilton of Charleston, d, lawyer, 
term expires 1917: Nathan Goff o 
Clarksburg, r, lawyer, term expires 1919, 
Representatives: Howard Sutherland of 
Elkins, r, business: M. M. Neely of Fair- 
mont, d, lawyer; William G. Brown, Jr, 
of Kingwood, d, lawyer; Samuel B. Avis 
of Charieston, r, lawyer; Hunter H. 
Moss, Jr, of Parkersburg, r, lawyer; 
James A. Hughes of Huntington, r, 
business. 

OHIO—Senators: Theodore E. Bur- 
ton of Cleveland, r, lawyer and_author, 
term expires 1915; Atlee Pomerene of 
Canton, d, lawyer, term expires 1917. 
Representatives: Robert Crosser of 
lawyer; Stanley E. Bowdle 
d, lawyer; Alfred G.-Allen 
a, lawyer; Warren Gard 
r; J. Henry Goeke 
awyer: Timothy T. 
Ansberry of Defiance, d. lawyer; Simeon 
D. Fess of Yellow Spriags, r, lawyer, 
college aS. editor and auther; 
James D. Post of Washington Court- 
house, d, carvers Frank B. Willis of 
Ada, r, teacher and lawyer: Isaac R. 
Sherwood of Toledo, d, lawyer: Robert 
M. Switzer of Gallipolis, r, lawyer: Ho- 
ratio C. Claypool of Chillicothe, d, law- 
yer: Clement Brumbaugh of Celumbus, 
a, lawyer: John A, Key of Marion, d, 
printer; William G. Sharp of Elyria, d, 
lawyer; George White of. Marietta, d, 
business: William B. Francis of Martins 
Ferry, d, lawyer: William A. Ashbrook 
of Johnstown, a, banker and publisher; 
Join J. Whitacre of Canton, d:. Elis- 
worth R. Bathrick of Akron, d: William 
Gordon of Cleveland, d, lawyer: Robert 
J. Butkley of Cleveland, 4, lawyer. 


of Cincinnati, 
of Cincinnati, 
of Hamilton, ‘a, 

of Wapakoneta, d, 





What. May Be Done in producing 
crops through careful farming and 
adequate use of fertilizers is shown 
in the experience of Belgium, which 
has practically doubled its rate of 
yield of wheat in the last 60 years. 
According to official returns, one hec- 
tare (2% acres) of land in 1846 pro- 
duced 1435 kilos wheat. This had 
increased by 1892 to 1931 kilos and in 
1912 a plump 2600 kilos, 95 bushels. 


American rural credit association is 
the title of a corporation that is now 
being organized. Authorized capita! 
stock $5,000,000, par value of shares 
$25. They are to be sold at $30 per 
share so as to have a surplus equal 
to the paid up capital. The promoter 
avers that he has men of experience 
aad means back of him. He proposes 
te loam money on farm morigages 
and then to sell debenture bends se- 
cured by such mortgages, and further 
secured by $1 of reserve capital io 
every $16 or $15 of bonds issued. The 
tate of interest te borrewers will 
be 5%. 

Anyone who borrows a thousand 
dollars and makes an annual payment 
thereon of $80, which includes interest 
at 5% and the balance on principal, 
would wipe out his lean in 21 years, 
Likewise an annuity of $70 would pay 
fer such a loan in 26 years, including 
interest. As fhe company’s bonds 
will bear 5% interest its only source 
ef income from the loans securing 
such bonds, “is the compound interest 
earnings. on the amount paid on 
principal” each year. However, this 
man may eventually yield a good re- 
turn to the shareholders, as “the 
German land banks, with share capi- 
tails, pay to their shareholders 8 to 
14%, notwithstanding their interest 
rates are somewhat lower than we 
propose.” 


Land Chance Schemes 


A subscriber sends us a letter dated May 
23, 1914, from Railroads unimproved land 
association, which reads: “As to re- 
funding you your remittance, will say that 
your request does not come within th 
scope of the 30-day agreement.” 
manager, H. N. Schocke, further says 
“Our proposition has aever been closed 
to Ahe maiis.. We are doing as big a 

as ever, receiving eight heavy 
maiis a day at our office, and sending 
out big stacks of mail regularly ever) 
day.” 

Commenting on the above, we 
would add that the president of the 
above outfit, Frank A. Urwan, under 
date of March 25, 1914, confesses that 
his attorneys had to go to Washing- 
ton to make changes in the scheme 
required by the postoffice department 
to avoid the antilottery laws, and 
adds: “If you wish your money re- 
funded we will send it to you, as we 
intend to carry out our agreements. 
Apparentiy this intention has now 
been changed, since the concern seeks 
to take advantage of the 30-day clause 
and refuses to makerefunds. People 
who “invest” with such schemers of 
course assume al! the risks incident 
to such schemes. We do not approve 
of them, and this concern will not 
be admitted to our advertising col- 
umns. We also refuse to advertise 
the southern Georgia railroads land 
development bureau. 


Another “ Skin ” Game 

About the rankest imposition that 
is worked on the unsuspecting farmer 
is to quote him say 6% interest and 
2% commission on his five-year 
mortgage. Uniess otherwise informed, 
the farmer will conclude that he has 
got to pay 2% commission—for one 
time only—to the agent or broker 
for making the loan, when the farmer 
gets the money, and thereafter is to 
pay 6% interest. to the lender. 

But in many cases this is inter- 
preted by the broker or lender to 
mean 2% per annum. That is to say, 
if the farmer borrows $1000 on the 
above terms for five years, 2% per 
annum amounting to 10%, or $108, 
is deducted as “commission,” and the 
farmer receives only $900 cash pro- 
ceeds for his note of $1000. This 
makes the money cost him consider- 
ably éver 8% 


W. B. L: If 3 
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If you feel that you are 
entitled to a_pension as @ veteran of 
the civil war, apply to pension bureau, 
Washington, D C, for the necessary 
papers. Then take the matter up with 
some attorney who makes a specialty 
of such cases, or with your congress- 
man at Washington, D C. 


Who has had experience with wood 
pavement for barn floors? Who manu- 
factures wood blocks for this purpose? 
How does such flooring compare with 
concrete, asphalt or plank flooring? 
Please let us hear from any who have 
had experience. 
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Winter Wheat Record with Nearly 650 Millions in Sight—Spring 
Starting Well According to American Agriculturist’s Crop Corre- 
spondents—Corn Starting Well—By Statistican B. W. Snow 


The winter wheat crop of 1914 
enters upen the last stase of its de- 
velopment with a prospect that shows 
put trifling impairment from the re- 
markably high condition which has 
marked it all the season. As a mat- 
ter of fact, harvest has already begun 
jn the extreme southern part of the 
belt and will move northward during 
the next three weeks at a rapid rate. 

The average condition of winter 
wheat aceording to advices to Orange 
jJudd@ crop reporting service, is 92.6 
against 93.7 last month and 85.9 last 
year. The present is by far the highest 
condition at this date we have had in 
many years, 

Taking the present figures of condi- 
tion, and applying them in accordance 
with the records of other years, it 
would appear that the present pros- 
pect calls for a yield per acre of about 
18 bushels. Should this average be 
made good at the threshing machine 
it would give us a winter wheat crop 
this year of 647,000,000 bushels against 
a total crop last year of 524 millions, 
and it will be by that extent the largest 
crop ever produced. 

During May a number of unfavor- 
able conditions have developed in 
widely scattered districts, hessian fly, 
army worm, excessive rainfall, but in 
the aggregate these have simply been 
sufficient to emphasize the phenom- 
enally high character of general 
promise. In spite of local loss from 
all of these causes, severe in limited 
areas, the toal crop promise on June 
1 is higher than it was on May 1. 

Further data bearing upon the 
question of acreage leads to the con- 
clusion that the area this year is 
rather larger than has been pre- 
viously estimated. 
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Condi- 

Winter Acres tion 

New York ........... . 357,000 94 

Pennsylvania ....... - 1,315,000 92 

MD ccccccccecccceees -- 1,100,000 85 

J 93 

96 

94 

95 

93 

92 

91 

88 

92 

93 

86 

94 

94 

95 

98 

100 

95 

ee , 95 

Other ...ceverees +++ 3,447,000" 91 

GE So iiees cdvcncccccsccesé 35,920,000 92.6 

Spring Acres 

New England .....-.++ses+ss 5,000 
TEED 66's vc cccadvncsoagese 16,700 
Minnesota .......2sseeseeeee+ 3,522,000 
i ciddeb6eeetss éebsettse 6 284,000 
RE  caeeGbeowsee-6656s eeee 78,000 
Nebraska pbssces spe somecte 285,000 
North Dakota verwnent edb ate 7,888,000 
Mee TOMS. 2c6c0c iv seecece 3,616,000 
Oregon Evevedeteeoese 219,000 
Washington 1,210,000 
MOMtONR oc rscccccccscsceses 270,000 
GENS ccc ccccccccccccceccese 574,000 
Total cccvcesveveees 18,038,000 
Winter eeceeeese + 30,920,000 
BTN occ cccccccccevezeces 18,038,000 
DtaE | cecdcdovsececcsessers 53,958,000 


The first report of spring wheat is 
almost invariably high, but this year 
the figures of condition as reported by 
American Agriculturist’s correspond- 
ents are the highest reported in many 
years, The general average is reported 
at 96.7, against 98 last year and 95.3 
in 1912. There has’ been an abundance 
of rainfall over practically all of the 
belt so that there is ample moisture 
supply to take care of early growth. 

The total acreage of spring wheat 
is estimated at 537,000 acres less than 
harvested in 1913. The reason for this 
decrease in area is to be found in the 
excessive rainfall in northern North 
Dakota and Minnesota, which pre- 
vented seeding. 

Of course, there is but small value 
attaching to any effort to translate the 
condition of spring wheat at this early 
date into possible bushéls per acre, 
but taking the condition figures, as 
now returned, and applying them to 
the records of other years, it would 
appear that under normal conditions 
hereafter, the present prospect might 
be regarded as indicating 14.9 bushels 
per acre, or a total spring wheat crop 
of 269,000,000 bushels. These figuresare 
of course not offered as a_ definite 
estimate, but merely as a reasonable 
probability based upon the present 
prospect, and the records of other 
years, 

Oats Condition High 

The acreage of oats this year is 
reported about 600,000 acres ‘less than 
are area harvested in 1913. The first 
report of condition for oats is reason- 
ably high, the average being 91.7 
against 87.3 last year and 90.7 in 1912. 
It is too early to place much confi- 
dence in- figures of possible crop pro- 
duction but may be said should 
Present conditions be reasonably well 
Maintained until harvest, particuarly 





in the northwestern states of high 
condition, it might be possible to 
secure a crop of 1,200,000,000 bushels. 
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Condi- 

Acres tion 

PRE wthsbdéheseOders 1,297 ,00@ 88 
Pennsylvania ......... 1,174,000 90 
. Sear 876,000 82 
Arkansas ..... 196,000 87 
060 88 

90 

85 

auathe'ons $1 

84 

80 

70 

96 

97 

93 

85 

90 

95 

x 96 

Seuth Dakota ... . 97 
California ....... Sh 224,009 99 
SER  Sodbe so copécgectentes 383,000 97 
Washington rowed 290,000 100 
Oklahoma Se 950,000 88 
Montana 528,000 97 
eS ee 2,788,000 90 
BE 0 sev endesissbuebes 37,129,000 91.7 


It will be readily understood that a 
poor condition in states where the crop 
is well advanced has much more of a 
significance than a good condition 
where the crop is barely out of the 
ground and has all the vicissitudes of 
the season yet to meet. 


HAY, ACREAGE AND CONDITION, JUNE 1 








Condi- 
Atres tion 
ee: A ncicocesices 3,900,000 90 
ere 4,795,000 95 
Pennsylvania ...........+- 3,162,000 92 
Ce t226 cHOKk bbc e'eees ce ean 350,000 95 
Ce ee re er 251,000 85 
EE: pose spesetecces 799,000 85 
Wt VRIES ...cccccccccs 758,000 
EEE. . « deocccacssecceves 661,000 86 
Ohio .. 2,823,000 92 
ere 2,097 000 87 
Indiana 1,634,000 88 
DE cn erkeueesenees €ies 2,246,000 75 
MEE, 646-0 000% 66006049 2,273,000 97 
ONE. © ocdecccessucsoee 1,587,000 93 
Iowa ... 3,385,000 95 
Missouri . 2,878,000 73 
Kansas 1,533,000 90 
IL) sip bs 0b we 60%Gn- eee 1,185,000 90 
Worth Dakota ............. 372,000 96 
South Dakota ......... 68,000 99 
rea 2,671,000 100 
ME “esccesecccssccesees 839,000 93 
Washington ............+. 811,000 98 
Fee “WRT 364,000 é 95 
BOER. occcceveccsecoeses 614,000 100 
ee Pree 5,820,000 90 
Total crcccccccccccccsces 48,216,000 90.6 


Hay Promise Generally Satisfactory 
Early in the season there was every 
indication that the hay crop would be 
larger than normal. It appears, how- 
ever, from reports of correspondents 
this month, early f°vorable ‘promise 


has not been, main* ied. This year 
there was a deficiency of moisture 
during the greater part of 


May over nearly all the territory be- 
[To Page 13] 


Ready-Cooked 


—from 
Your Grocer. 


Post 
Toasties 


come from the ovens to your 
table in:tightly sealed pack- 
ages—ready to eat when 
opened = with cream, good 
milk or fruits. 











Every crisp flake of this 
attractive food represents the 
best part of choice white 
Indian corn— 


Perfectly cooked, delicately 
flavoured and toasted to an 
appetizing golden “ brown.” 


Post Toasties are made for 
your pleasure and nourish- 
ment, 


Sold by Grocers 























business methods 


E 


customer to be dissatisfied. 


is demanded 
for every” 
dollar spent 


HE modern farm—conducted in accordance with the best 

u —takes no risk when buying roofing. 

is why so many of America’s most up-to-date farms 
rubber” type roofings invariably select 


J°-M REGAL ROOFING 
Of Its Type The Best By Test 
cay Dial Reena tae ne Sains Se Aah GEE 


J-M Regal Roofing is backed by an organization that has been built 
up to nation wide proportions by a policy that does sot permit e single 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


We also mau.nfacture J-M Asbestos Roofing—the roofing of highest pos- 











sible quality; and J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles, fireproof and everlasting. 
Write nearest branch for full information and booklet No. 4025 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY 


Buffalo Cleveland Indianapolis Louisville New York Philadelphia 
Baltimore Chicago las Kansas City Milwaukee New Oricans Pittsburgh St. Lowis 
Boston Detroit LosAngeles Minneapolis Omaha San Fr Sytacuse 
2820 
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Acetylene Gives Double Value 


Acetylene not only supplies good 
light for the farm home, but cook- 
ing fuel as well—the hundred and 
one “systems” that Acetylene has 
crowded out, all furnish light only. 
Acetylene gives the Country home 
owner double value for his money. 
As a result Pilot Lighting sys- 
tems now outsell all others. We 
are today the largest manufactur- 
ers of light plants in the world. 
We have a big Eastern factory in 
Newark, N. J., and a big Western 
factory in Chicago. 

Pilot Acetylene Generators are 
important and necessary features 
of modern Country Home equip- 
ment—just as necessary and quite 


as permanent as a bath room or 
a heating plant. 


You simply feed your Pilot the gas pro- 
ducing stone Union Carbide, about once 
a month—the Pilot does the rest. Anuto- 
matically it makes gas just as you use 
it— just enough to supply you with 
brilliant white light in your home and 
barns and cooking fuel for your kitchen 
range. Pilot plants have brought 
the greatest of City conveniences to 
the Country. Write for names of 
satisfied users in your district, 


Just address— 


Oxweld Acetylene Company 


Western Factory 
3688 Jasper Place, Chicago, Hl, 
Eastern Factory 





674 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. £ 











tee. Your must 


. Our 
five years. They cost little to run. 
not turned into power. 
Speed adjustable at will. 


gas, gasoline or crude oil. 
machine. 
30 H. 


q P. Send for catalog. 
dealer’s name. Address. 


The Christensen Engineering Co., Milwaukee, Wis., or 
Distributors, 215 Elizabeth 





J. B. Norton Co., Inc., 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


“ \dger” Guarantee Is Positive 


no catches or technicalities in our guaran- 
satisfy you, for your good will means 
tee covers every part — and is good for 
Consume no fuel which is 
Develop more power than rated. 
Runs smoothly ; needs no blocking ; 
wearing parts are case hardened and made adjustable. Use 
Finest power plant for 
grinding, wood sawing, fodder cutting; churn, separator or milk 
Made in portable, semi-portable and stationary types. 
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wT ] 
Ly 
Free engineering lessons sent on roceigt of 


St., Utica, N. ¥. 











s Farm Arithmetic Taught? 


Is there a course of Farm Arithmetic in your school? Are the 
large boys and girls of your school taught the arithmetic of farming or the 


arithmetic of city things ? 


It’s an important matter and you can help correct 


the evil of the old system. Speak to the board of education, ask the 


teacher. 
Most Farm Problems Can 
When the el ts of arithmeti 





Be Solved by Arithmetic 


have been learned why keep reviewing the problems, why keep going 


r and over what the older boysalready know? GIVE THEM NEW PROBLEMS, not about stocks 
oa nds, or cube root, or city occupations. GIVE THEM PROBLEMS ABOUT FARMING~—about 
Soils, Fertilizers, Feeding. Dairying, Farm Accounts, Animals, Crops, Fruits. Vegetables, Drainage and 
Similar Subj . Burkett and Swartzell’s FARM ARITHMETIC is a new book—a real arithmetic. IT 
IS TAUGHT AND USED JUST LIKE ANY OTHER ARITHMETIC. ANY TEACHER WHO 
CAN TEACH ARITHMETIC CAN TEACH FARM ARITHMETIC. ADD IT TO YOUR SCHOOL 
COURSE for the larger boys and girls. They will learn arithmetic in terms of agriculture, 
ture in terms of arithmetic. MAKE IT YOUR BUSINESS TO GET THIS SUBJECT TA HT. 


What Educators Sey About Farm Arithmetic 


“Farm Arithmetic’ is so good that I have it on my 
book list as a supplementary arithmetic. I shall urge 
all my rura) people to use it.—[{Lillian M. Rieehard, 
ct Supt., State Educational Dept.. Masonville, 


You have made a notable advance in the publication 
of “Farm Arithmetic.”"—[{K. L. Hatch, Professor of 
Agricultural Education, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

I have carefully examined “Farm Arithmetic’ and 
take pleasure in informing you that it is exactly the 
kind of an arithmetic that I have been looking for. 
It meets admirably the needs of the pupils in the 
Bou schools and I hope it may be generally 
adopted as a text.—[{G. G. wrence, ate Supt., 

artment of Public Instruction, State of South 
Dakota. 

“Farm Arithmetic’ is now being considered by the 
State Text Book Commission for a place on the sug- 
geated list of books for our schools.—[{Grace M. Shep- 
herd, State Supt. of Schools, Department of Public 
Instruetion, State of Idaho. 


Your “Farm Arithmetic’’ contains a great deal of 
The book 


County Schools, Nazareth, ° 

“Farm Arithmetic’ certainly will be a_ serviceable 
book for use in the public schools.—{Mason <A. 
rene, Supt. of Education, State of Vermont, Mont- 
Delier. 


“Farm Arithmetic’ is pedagogical, brimful of in- 
terest, inspiring and intensely practical. I shall 
a@ place for its use in our class.—[N. A. eg a 
of Dept. of Mathematics, State Normal and 
College, Prairie View, Texas. 

In “Farm Arithmetic’ you have pe an epoch- 
making book.—([J. J. Hooper, State University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

“Farm Arithmetic’ meets the needs of the students 
of rural and agricultura! schools better than any text 
that has come to my view. In my opinion 


be in the hands of every student above the 
pa in rural schools—[{Mark C. Caulking, T 
cks School, Avoca, N Y. 


For terms to schools, write ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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| PHELPS, FRANK co,. 0 
; ich trees are dead; some 
' they were killed by. the severe 
Seared weather, winterkilled, but 
ye who noticed carefully last sum- 
mer during the long severe drouth, 


believe that the trees, were injured 


AL 
a t, 


a 


the. death blow began last 
The scare on the fruit pros- 
like the scare on the hog 
- cholera, is greatly overdone by writers 
- who think that they must write some- 
- thing to attract attention. A careful 
observation and constant communi- 
cation with men who reside on farms 
and labor in the fields, orchards and 
gardens, gives a true estimate of. con- 

Gitions. Farm work has been held 
‘back by rainfalls in this state. While 

in some neighborhoods where there is 

much creek and river bottom lands 
or where extensive ditch drainage 
thag been done the plowing is 
done, There are other sections where 
some have land to plow. Corn has 
been planted and is coming up well, 
but there are many: acres yet to be 
planted. One farmer who has his 
land well tile drained has planted corn 
end potatoes, while on the farm ad- 
Joining not tile drained, much of the 
land is not yet plowed and now since 
the late rainfall is too wet to plow. 
ers generally are prosperous 
and contented. They are beginning 
‘to realize the benefit of the Warnes 
tax law and the difference between 
the old plan of electing tax assessors 
and the new way of appcinting them. 

None but politicians are raising any 

objections to the new plan except 

those who secreted much of their 
‘taxable property under the old way. 

Some persons have been compelled 

to acknowledge that they have sworn 

to lies in former years, The assessors 
are not now afraid.of defeat in elec- 
tion; the more property that they get 
on their returns the better. their 
chance of appointment next year. I 
have been a republican worker for 50 
years and did not vote for James M. 
Cox, governor, but I must say that I 
believe he is working in the interest 
of the people in an honest and brave 
manner. His administration has 
been in the interest of the farmers as 
well as that of all laboring classes of 
people and all honest people. 

Much has been written about the 
high cost of living, but if the people 
will compare the present prices for 
all produce on the market with the 
prices paid 35 years ago they will 
find that the present prices, with the 
exception of meats, are much lower 
new. In 1873 I bought wheat at $1.55 


-@ bushel, hauled it 40 bushels at a 


load, 10 miles to a water power old 
rocess mill, received 42 pounds of 
our, a large quantity of shorts and 
bran per bushel of wheat. I sold the 
flour to a grocer at $7 a barrel. I 
“fed the bran and sherts to cows and 
pigs. . We made large quantities of 
butter at 35 cents a pound. I thus 
used the bran and shorts from about 
200 bushels of wheat during the win- 
ter. There was much more good 
feeding quality in the shorts and bran 
from the grinding in those days than 
now. Our family have been in the 
dairy business during the past 80 
years. My parents were farmers 
and butter and cheese makers. There 
was a demand for both butter and 
cheese in the small factory towns, 
and by farmers who did not make 
cheese as long ago at 140. When 
there were no railroads in Ohio, there 
was a local demand, 
"- Prices for hay are lowering. The 
fine prospect for hay from the grass 
growing in meadows has caused many 
“farmers to sell the hay in their barns 
during the past week. The early 


‘growth of pasture grasses made it 


23 : ible to 


- 


~ 


hin a 


‘es 


is iy 


f 


being 
Og ig aad from 


turn live stock onto 
Tes two weeks earlier than in 
Corn is not so plentiful and is 
held out of the market. The 
65 to 75 cents a 
in different fneighborhoods. 

“ao for sale in some sections where 

6 yield was light last year. 


‘Bad Roads Cost Money 
_J..%. Prindall of Lorain county, O, 
is one of the many Ohio farmers fully 
convinced of the value of good roads. 
Recently he purchased eight tons of 
fertilizer tc be delivered at his near- 
‘est railway station 1%. miles from his 
home, All but a half mile-of this 
Was unimproved road and at the time 
the needed to use the fertilizer it was 
‘in very bad condition, so in-order to try 
“his fertilizer over a better road he 
“was obliged to go around by another 


Toute -whitch was clearly four miles 


n length. It had the advantage of 


having onlya_ half mile of unimproved 


di. Even here, though, the weight 


- the load was limited to one ton on 


nS: punt of the half mile of bad road. 


‘therefore required his two teams, 
ether ‘with two men one day, to 
‘him eight tons of fertilizer. Mr 

idall says ;that had the shorter 
oute been improved road all. the 
y, one man with a team hauling 
tons to the lead could have 


labor of one man and -of-the team 
for one day. This is an experience 
which has made Mr Prindall a good 
roads member and advocate. 
He _Believes in Silos 

On graduating from the Ohio agri- 
cultural college, William A. Martin of 
Hardin county, O, returned home and 
entered into partnership with his 
partner in farming. The Martins, 
father and son, have one of the best 
farms in Ohio, which they have built 
up by careful attention to the details 
of land management, legumes and 
farming with live stock. Sixteen 
years ago they tuilt a silo, the first 
in their part of the state. It was 
rather a primitive affair, but as they 
say, it got them started right. They 
are now putting in about 600 tons of 
silage, with the probability of making 
it 1000 tons in the next two years. 
They feed 60 to 80 cows twice a day 
and 365 days in the year. One of 
their first silos was of the elm hoop 
type, which has a diameter of 16 feet 
and is 35 feet deep. The total cost 
of this silo was about 80 cents a ton. 
On account of the short life of this 
type they have abandoned it, and now 
use only the high grade patent types 
of silo now available everywhere. 


Crops and Animals in Prospect 
; H, W. P. 

Wheat shows spotted and short in 
many fields, Clover and alfalfa show 
up fairly well, but timothy meadows 
are off fully one-half, Oats were late 
sown on account of the continued 
rainfall during April. In many fields 
3 to 4 inches is the hight now, an 
utter failure, Potatoes which were 
planted early have made good growth 
and now stand a foot in hight, with 
good color. Corn that was planted 
during the first week of May; came up 
well and is being cultivated, has a 
growth of 6 to 10 inches; that planted 
later is fair to poor in stand, In 
some fields the condition of the 
ground is dry and lumpy. The corn 
is not showing up evenly. Pasture 
grasses got an early start and are 
holding out well. Live stock is not 
plentiful enough to overstock pas- 
tures. 

Strawberries were’ well. set and 
vines were in fine condition but the 
drouth the last of May dried up the 
berries in many gardens. Grapes are 
generally very thin on the vines and 
few in cluster. In many orchards 
there will be but few apples. Some 
trees have an abundance of fruit 
while other trees have none. There 
are but few cattle of beef breeds and 
they are in great demand. Calves go 
into market at 8 and 12 cents a 
pound. We hear of veal calves sell- 
ing at $20 to $23. Best steers 1260 
to 1400 pounds, $7 to $8 a hundred. 

My friend Clarence Metters wrote 
recently about the 500 ¢fine quality 
steers upon the Ohio penitentiary 
farm, which, when fattened, will be 
worth 10 cents a pound, That was 
an imaginary price which no real 
cattle raiser would hope for. I would 
like to take: Brother Metters out with 
me some day and have him help feed 
cattle and milk cows. I milked six 
cows this morning and set the milk 
cans in tubs of cold water. I then 
fed some fine calves. Some of the 
city men who have purchased farms 
round about Columbus have learned 
that farming does not pay such large 
profits as they had anticipated. 

There is a great demand for highly 
bred dairy cows which supply 5% and 
above of butter fat. Many dairymen 
who have the thinner milk cows are 
tiring of the business. The many 
railroads, both steam and electric, go- 
ing into cities from all parts of the 
state, make it possible for farmers 
who reside on the lower priced lands 

to 50 miles from large cities, to 
engage in dairying and ship milk and 
cream to the large cities. At present 
there is a demand for well-bred cows 
and bulls of the dairy breeds to go 
to these cheaper lands. The great 
show bull Buckeye Joe of the Guern- 
sey breed, 14 years old and still a 
sure breeder, was shipped last week 
60 miles away to be used in two 
herds. This aged bull has great 
vitality, “weighs in fair flesh 1540 
pounds and has been exhibited at fairs 
in 11 states during 12 years. He has 
been worth many thousands of dol- 
lars to cow owners of central Ohio; 
and to the owner during the past 12 
years a small fortune. He is not for 
sale. Fifty years’ experience on the 
farm, raising live stock, has proved 
that the best quality is the cheapest 
always. They are the most useful 
and profitable. 

Arrangements have been made to 
hold five farmers’ institutes in Frank- 
lin county by state aid, each institute 
to receive $25.. The institutes are to 
be held at Dublin, Grove City, Canal 
Winchester, New Albany and Wester- 
ville. Independent institutes will be 
held in other places, Some of the 
institute speakers provided by the 
state agricultural commission have 


ire for one year. 

| Bo r listen rather 
than attempt to advise. The report of 
crops for.May is: Wheat 80%, oats 
15, clover 100, corn 60, timothy mead- 
ows 20, rye 80, potatoes 60, fruit 70, 
hogs, condition 1 Spring pigs num- 
ber 100, sheep 160, lambs saved 90 as 
compared with the past five years, Al- 
though the wheat is greatly injured by 
the May drouth, yet the average will 
be up to the last five years’ average, 
but not more than 65% of the yield in 


°1913. Early plowing this year proved 


to be very satisfactory. 


Good Peach Outlook—Ottawa Co 
peach orchards promise a full crop of 
all varieties except Elberta. Pears 
bloomed full, but apples were light. 
Corn planting was delayed by wet 
weather. Eggs bring 16c p doz, corn 
90c p 100° lbs, butter 25c p Ib. 

Good Fruit Outlook—Prospects for 
fruit of all kinds in Vinton Co are 
good, Farmers were late in planting 
corn, but it was sprouting well. A few 
ewes are being sold at $4 ea. Chickens 
bring 10 to 12c p Ib, eggs 16c p doz 
butter 20 to 25c p Ib. fat hogs 8c. 

Alfalfa Good—Alfalfa in Knox Co 
came through the winter in good shape 
and last year’s clover and timothy 
seeding are exceptionally fine. Wheat 
prospects were never better in this 
vicinity Mixed hay brings nase p 
ton, timothy $10, hogs 7% to 8c p Ib, 
eggs 18c p doz, cattle 7 to 8c, poultry 
15c, butter 20c, oats 35c p bu, corn 65c, 

Large Corn Acreage—The corn acre- 
age of Adams Co will be large, and the 
seed has come up in good shape. 
Wheat has been injured by the ex- 
cessive wet weather in early spring. 
Hay crop will be light and weedy. 


Tobacco Starts Well—Tobacco plants 
started well in Federal Co, and a large 
acreage is planned. Corn planting was 
very late. Spring litters of pigs brought 
a good crop, but not many hogs are 
being fed for market, because of the 
scarcity of corn. 

Peaches Good—Farmers in Hamil- 
ton county realize that the old 
methods practiced by their fathers 
won't do now. It is the man that 
makes a study of the soil and the 
proper use of fertilizers that is going 
to succeed, This section is devoted 
mostly to the growing of fruit and 
vegetables for the Cincinnati market. 
Unusual interest was manifested this 
spring but the weather conditions 
have not been the best. Apples al- 
most a failure. Peaches good. 
Plums and cherries fair. Bartletts 
good but Kieffers a total failure. Corn 
planting was late on account of dry 
weather. 

Cold Nights—Crops in Tuscarawas 
Co are doing finely, although it has 
been pretty cold for the past few 
nights. Butter is 18c p Ib, eggs 16c 
p doz, There are many houses going 
up, nearly all bungalows. Beef cat- 
tle are very high and scarce. Hogs 
are 6%c p lb, hay $14 p ton, corn 85c 
p bu, potatoes $1.20 p bu. 

Oats and Corn Injured—Rain fell in 
Gallia Co June 1 for the first time in 
three weeks. Oats and corn are badly 
injured by drouth. Eggs are 15c p doz, 
old hens llc p lb. The roads are in 
fair conditon. 

Wheat Looks Finely—Morrow Co 
has had a backward spring, wet and 
cool, Oats sowing is late. Much oats 
ground was left for corn, making corn 
planting late. Some corn to plant yet. 
First planting came up nicely. Wheat 
lvoks finely. Oats are growing good, 
Meadows and pastures are good. But- 
ter fat is 29c p lb, eggs 19c p doz, wool 
25c p lb, hogs 8c, potatoes 70c p bu. 

Shearing Sheep—Sheep shearing the 
order of the day in Jefferson Co, wool 
selling at 25 to 28c p lb, unwashed and 
washed 30c. Corn is about all planted 
and wheat looks fine. Most of the fruit 
seems to be all right. Butter and eggs 
bring 14 to 16c,corn T5c, oats 50c. Poul- 
try is not doing as well this spring as 
usual. Many new autos have been pur- 
chased this year. 

Land Hard to Work—aApril 25-May 
18 was very wet in Van Wert Co and 
all farm work was in abeyance. Then 
the next 14 work days saw an im- 
mense amount of farm work done. 
Everything was rushed. Many fields 
were in such bad condition they could 
hardly be handled by any known 
means. Considerable land is still to 
be plowed and of course much corn 
still unplanted. Wheat is doing finely. 
Oats were badly hurt by too much 
water. Few farms are changing 
hands and at moderate prices only. 

Meadows Short— May came in very 
wet and cold in Guernsey Co and de- 
layed plowing and planting of corn. 
Corn is coming up well. Three weeks 
of cool and hot, dry weather. The 
drouth has cut the meadows and pas- 
tures short. Winter wheat looks good. 
Oats are coming very fast. Corn is a 
good stand. Apples are half a crop, 
cherries and plums_ three-fourths 
crop, peaches one-third crop. Farm- 
ers have sprayed properly this season. 
Fat stock of all gee is scarce, Cat- 


72 tO s $35 to 
| $75 ea, butter 16c eggs I6c 
butter fat 28e p lb. Not- many toad 
changing hands. Some new buildings 
on farms going up, Several miles of 
good roads will be built this season. 

Tobacco Plants plentiful, but about 2 
wéeks late. Acreage is considerably 
less than last year’s, Hot and dry ana 
ell spring crops late, but the present 
rain will bring things to the front.— 
(J. M. L., Farmersville, O. 

Fly in Wheat—Have had very dry 
weather for five weeks in Adams Co 
but had good rain on night of June 4 
Some corn to plant yet. Farmers 
could not get their ground in order 
Some fly in wheat in this locality: 
prospects not as good as a month ago. 
for wheat. Wool is all sold at from 
22 to 25c p Ib. Thé cutworms are 
working on corn. Some planted over 
and some replanting. 


Bigger Corn Acreage—A fine rain 
May 27 improved the agricultural out- 
look very much in Marion Co. Corn is 
coming good. Some oats are not look. 
ing well owing to excessive moisture 
the last half of May. Clover meadows 
are not looking well owing to drouth 
of 1913. This .caused an increased 
acreage of corn. Wheat and rye are 
good, pastures fine,.only a moderate 
prospect for fruit. Wheat is 90c p bu, 
corn 70c, oats 38c, hay $11 p ton, hogs 
$7.75 p 100 lbs, and sold closely. Sheep 
are scarce. 

Wool Sold—Have been having hot 
weather in Marion Co, with showers 
over some parts, while other parts are 
dry. Corn is all planted and growing 
nicely. Some corn cultivated. Wheat 
looks better at present than for several 
years. Meadows are short. Oats looks 
fine. Wool is nearly all picked up at 
from 22 to 25c p ib.. Fat hogs are 
scarce. Not many cattle being fed for 
summer. 

Hay Crop Short—Had in Montgom- 
ery Co only one good rain in the month 
of May. Some farmers have been un- 
able to get their ground ready to plant 
corn on account of the dry weather, 
Some tobacco has been planted. The 
hay crop will be very short. Roads are 
in good condition. Several new barns 
ere being put up»near Miamisburg. 


Corn Looks Well—We have had very 
little rain for a month around East 
Liberty. Meadows are short, but corn 
looks well. Pastures look fairly well. 
Old corn is scarce and high. It sells 
at 80c p bu. Feed of all kinds is scarce. 
Eggs are 18c p doz, butter 20c p Ib. 
Hogs sell for 7%c p lb. Cows sell from 
$75 to $100 ea. 

Oats Short—Very 
Co and old meadows and pastures 
showing the effect of it. New mead- 
ows are fairly good. Wheat promises 
a record crop. Oats are short for 
the season. Corn cultivation has 
just begun. Most fields show a good 
stand, Not many farms changing 
owners now. The Gideon Sutton farm 
of 250 acres, two miles from Newark 
pike, sold recently for $18,000. It is 
a fair hill farm; buildings originally 
cost over $12,000. 

Good Growing Weather—Most ex- 
cellent weather for corn and all vege- 
tation around Wadsworth, although 
corn planting and oats sowing were 
very much delayed by unseasonable 
weather. Have had good growing 
weather. Pastures are excellent. 
Wheat is just coming into head. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Stocks and Crops 


The Cabell county breeders’ asso- 
ciation and dairymen met in Hunting- 
ton last week and started a move- 
ment for more sanitary dairies, better 
handling of products and breeding of 
higher grade stock. Congressman 
Hughes in an address declared the 
State needs laws that will require the 
tuberculin test for dairy cattle and 
provision for payment of farmers for 
all stock ordered killed by the in- 
spector. He urged the dairymen to 
get together to purchase high class 
cattle for breeding purposes. 

The stockholders of the Twin Moun- 
tain Orchard Co, in Mineral county, 
recently paid a visit to the orchard: 
and found every indication of a 
bumper crop. There are 86,500 trees, 
two-thirds of whick will bear this 
fail. It is estimated that $30,000 
worth of peaches will be picked this 
fall. In order to provide shipping 
facilities the company built the Twin 
Mountain and Potomac railroad, 26% 
miles long. 

The West Virginia state corn show 
will bé held in Charleston two days 
in early January, either in the capitol 
or the state armory. A committee of 
the chamber of commerce has been ap- 
pointed to arrange with families to en- 
tertain the boy prize winners free of 
charge in their homes during their 
Stay, as no approp-viation has been 
made for that purpose. The boys 
will be given an automobile tour of 
the city and many other amusements 
will be provided for them. 

Rodney M. Stemple, county agricul- 
tural agent, assigned to Berkeley 
county, arrived last week and took up 
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panhandle fair, recently organize 
give its first fair this fall, in arrang- 
ing agricultural exhibits. Berkeley is 
the 18th county to secure an agricul- 
tural agent, Raleigh and Clay coun- 
ties having asked for agents to begin 

uly L. 

. It has been decided to use the taber- 
nacle used for the “Billy” Sunday. re- 
vival in Huntington for the fall fes- 
tival and corn show to be held there 
the week beginning September 7. 
Agricultural products are to be given 
a large place in the show, with corn 
predominating. A _ large -sum of 
money will be distributed in cash 
prizes. 

J. G. Tilton, formerly employed in 
the offices of the state experiment sta- 
tion at Morgantown, has-been chosen 
as an assistant in the state department 
of agriculture in Charleston. 

The state agricultural authorities 
are calling attention of farmers to the 
fact that there has recently been sold 
in Preston and other counties con- 
siderable quantities of lime-sulphur 
solution in the guise of a sure cure 
for potato blight. Warning is given 
that since this solution contains no 
poison it will have absolutely no effect 
whatever on the potato beetle. 


Good Roads Activities 


In Greenbrier county 78 volunteers 
have agreed to spend June 18 and 19 
on the roads, having guaranteed to the 
county court a two-mile stretch of 
road as their portion of the work. 

Reports received at the state capitol 
from all sections indicate there was 
a generous response to Gov Hatfield's 
good roads days’ proclamation. It is es. 
timated the average number of men at 
work On the roads was in excess of 30.- 
000, Marion, Ritchie, Wetzel,. Mingo, 
Greenbrier, Lincoln and Boone .were 
the banner counties in the greatest 
number of persons who worked in pro- 
portion to population. In these practi- 
cally all business_was suspended. Gov 
Hatfield will make good roads days an 
annual event during his administra- 
tion. 

A road bond issue in Clay district of 
Hancock county jwas recently carried 
by a vote of 237 to 58. The issue pro- 
vides for $40,000 for paving the roads. 

That there is a determined disposi- 
tion on the part of certain county 
courts to disregard the requirements of 
the prison labor law by refusing or 
neglecting to provide means of work- 
ing the prisoners is in charge of A. D. 
Williams, state road engineer. He says 
two of the seven counties which have 
more than 40 prisoners lying idle in 
jails, have been trying to practice a 
burlesque game on the state by asking 
for state. prison aid, at the same time 
failing to comply with the require- 
ments of the law by working their own 
prisoners, Mr Williams is issuing in- 
structions to the county courts as to 
the employment of prison labor and 
informing them of the law on the sub- 
ject. 

The convicts of the state peniten- 
tiary at Moundsville, at least, believe 
the working of the state prisoners on 
the roads is a good thing. Arrange- 
ments have been. made thus far for 
working only 50, but they all want to 
work. The move is popular with them, 
not only because it gives them oppor. 
tunity to get out in the open, but also 
because each convict is credited with 
five “good days” for each month he 
works on the roads, that is, his term is 
shortened five days. 





Jefferson Co—Pastures are looking 
very well. Wheat is good but needs 
rain. Sheep all sheared. Western 
range ewes clipped 8% lbs ea, be- 
sides raising lambs that were sold 
June 6 at 8%c averaging 80 lbs wool. 
Wool bringing 24c. Garden crops are 
looking well. Corn coming up nicely. 


Cattle scarce and high.—[J. Burns 
Huyett. 

Crops Short—Weather has been 
very dry in Putnam Co. Crops are 


short. A few new buildings are go- 
ing up. Hogs and cattle are very 
scarce and high. 

Wheat Good—The weather has 
been very dry in Nicholas Co. There 
have been only two very light showers 


of rain in the past three weeks. Oats 
meadows and pastures have been 
burning up. Wheat looks well. Corn 


is suffering for rain but is not as bad 
off as the grass and oats. Eggs are 
selling at 15e p doz, butter 15c p Ib, 
cracked corn $1.75 p 100 lbs, mid- 
dlings $1.75. Bees are making lots of 


honey as there is a heavy poplar 
bloom, 
Suffered from Drouth — Putnam 


Co has suffered from a,severe drouth, 
which has cut grass, wheat and oats 
Short. Had a gentle rain last week 
Which revived things very much. 
Quite a large acreage of corn and 
Potatoes put out this year. Of the 
fruit crop about two-thirds has al- 
' Teady dropped. Some real estate is 
changing hands at good prices. Land 
is advancing. Roads generaliy have 
been had on account of wet weather 


. been shown roads-in past, although 





road taxes are always paid. « Live 
stock is looking well and prices good. 

Peaches Hopeful—The farmers of 
Wyoming. Co are busy planting corn. 
Some are busy hoeing corn and pota- 
toes. Oats and corn are looking 
short on account of no rain. Apple 
creps are to some extent short but 
have an abundant peach crop. Rye 
is looking fine so far. 

Grass Short—Weather is very dry 
and hot in Wyoming Co. Most all 
farmers are through planting corn. 
Oats and grass look badly. Potatoes 
are below normal. Feed is scarce, 
Pastures are not very good, cattle are 
scarce and high. Some mineral lands 
are being sold at $10 p acre. Eggs 
sell at 15c p doz, potatoes $1 p bu, 
chickens 15c p lb, butter 30c p Ib, 
milch cows sell from $50 to $75 ea. 
Farmers get $7.50 to $8.15 for dry 
ginseng. 

Fruit Outlook Good—Good road days 
were celebrated through the Folsom 
section in the proper manner and 
spirit, the citizens getting out and 
working with might and main, Roads 
are now in pretty good shape for dirt. 
The outlook for fruit is pretty good. 
Been very dry the past three weeks, 
needing rain badly. Cows are bringing 
good prices, $75 to $100, eggs 20c,butter 
30c, pigs eight weeks old $5 p pr. No 
land changed hands this spsring, ask- 
ing $30 p acre, with all mineral rights 
reserved. 

Produce Prices Good—bBusiness is 
land changed hands this spring, ask- 
have changed hands at prices around 
$100 p acre. Local markets for farm 
produce are the best in the history of 
the country. Stock of all kinds is 
scarce and high. Some top yearlings 
sold at $55 p head, highest price 
known. Horse market is excellent for 
heavy teams for the oil flelds. These 
horses are brought here largely from 
Ohio, and cost $300 to $400 each. Not 
many horses raised here, and no mar- 
ket for drivers, as nearly everybody is 
getting autos. The drouth has been 
severe and has injured pastures and 
meadows, Considerable corn and oats 
planted, but very little wheat. Butter 
flourishing in Harrison Co. Some farms 





Electric Air Ship Coming 


At the National electric light asso- 
ciation in Philadelphia recently, 
Thomas A. Edison, the wizard of elec- 
tricity, declared electricity can be de- 
rived directly from coal without the 
intermediary of a steam boiler, the 
engine or the dynamo. He assured 
his audience that electricity will revo- 
lutionize the science of aviation, and 
that not the eagle’s flight but the bee’s 
buzzing will be the prototype upon 
which man must build his wings to 
fly. He declared that as soon as we 
obtain something that beats the air 
at the rate of 200 times a second, the 
problem of heavier than air machines 
of great weight will be solved. 

In a talk on electric vehicles Dr C. 
P. Steinmetz declared that the day of 
the limousine automobile was nearly 
done, The automobile, he declared, 
as a thing of sport, was passing and 
entering, as the bicycle had entered, 
after its decay as a sport, into its 
permanent place as a business and a 
pleasure convenience. The doctor de- 
clared that there were more bicycles 
in existence today than ever. In the 
Same way the automobile will find its 
place, but its character and construc- 
will be different. Neither steam nor 
gasoling would be the source of 
power, but instead electricity. 

He declared that the machine of the 
future would not weigh over 1000 
pounds and would be purchaseable for 
$500. He thinks there wHl be more 
than @ mililion of such cars on the 
road within the next 10 years. He be- 
lieves there will be stations for charg- 
ing with electricity, cleaning and stor- 
ing for not over $10 a month in the 
cities, Mr Edison agreed with Mr 
Steinmetz as to the future of the auto- 
mobile. Dr Steinmetz also prophesied 
that before many years ocean ships 
will be driven also by electricity. 

W. M. Ryerson of Minnesota said 
the city of Duluth had shut down all 
of its steam pumping plants and was 
now doing its water pumping by elec- 
tric energy. He thinks that in a very 
short time all steam plants will be sup- 
plemented by electric power. ‘““We have 
today,” he said, “brought the efficiency 
of the modern waterwheel as high as 
90%. Once a water plant is construct- 
ed the cost of operation is small.” 

G. W. Elliot of New York declared 
in favor of fair rates and improved 
service to the public. He said that 
contantly the increasing use of the 
clectric current in the homes for wash- 
ing, heating, cocking and lighting has 
developed the electric industry along 
many new lines and that the electri- 
cally driven motor vehicle would es- 
tablish a new one of far-reaching im- 
portance. The association opposes 
state development of hydro-electric 
power because of the competition with 
private owned enterprises. 
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Setting in Full Swing 

Early June found tobacco farmers 
setting out their crops in Ohio but 
complaining because of the drouth 
which extended throughout May. 
Exceedingly warm weather the latter 
part of that month aided in extract- 
ing the moisture from the soil and 
early June found conditions unfavor- 
able to setting out of plants. How- 
ever, seed beds were kept in condi- 
tion by watering and farmers were 
ready as soon as a good rain fell to 
put plants in the field. 

Early season tobacco conditions in 
Pennsylvania have not been very en- 
couraging because af the cold, wet 
spring, but the ground has been put 
in condition and growers held off un- 
til the first week of June to com- 
mence setting tobacco. A welcome 
shower visited Lancaster county the 
first of this month and aided the 
tobacco growers in their work. 

Timely rains fell in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut early in June 
and tobacco setting was in full swing 
by the end of the first week. 

Tobacco in Wisconsin is making an 
auspicious start this year, plants 
ahead of usual time; soil conditions 
favorable to setting crop; farmers 
expecting profitable season. Regard- 
ing the acreage: In some localities 
it will be expanded 10% or more, in 
others it will be much less, this not- 
ably in Dane county where the severe 
windstorm razed so many sheds. 

Local conditions are told by grow- 
ers in following paragraphs: 


Ohio Needed Rain 

The outlook for tobacco at this time 
is not the best. All is right except 
the dry weather. Plants are ready 
but there is not one farmer in a dozen 
who had his ground ready June 1. 
Some are setting plants, but it looks 
like throwing work away, with no 
sign of rain. If we get a damp 
spell, plants are all ready and can be 
put out on time, The intent is to 
put out a full crop. There will be no 
Havana raised here.—[J. C. C., Ger- 
mantown, *O. 

All tobacco was sold at 10 to 12%c 
Dp Ib. A few crops sold early for a 
dime: the bulk at lle. Few that 
would not sell for 11 got 12 and 12%c 
later on. The acreage for 1914 will 
be increased some in this locality. 
The prices received for the 1913 crop 
have encouraged a few that did not 
raise in 1913. Growers’ think 
the 1914 crop will command a good 
price.—[J. W. E., Eaton, O. 

Some tobacco set first week of 
June. Ground not in good shape but 
we need rain; plants fair. Acreage 
about up to last year. The old crop 
about all sold at prices ranging from 
9 to 18c.—[U. F. L., Pleasant Hill, O. 


Bright Outlook in Pennsylvania 


Plants backward owing to col@, 
wet spring. If conditions are favor- 
able about normal acreage will be 
grown. A nice rainfall visited us 
June 3 and will be a great benefit to 
growing crops.—[R. H. S., Island, Pa. 

Tobacco planting started early in 
June but thus far planting has been 
slow on account of suitable’ sized 
plants. The acreage of tobacco for 
this season will be from one-third to 
one-half less than last year, owing to 
extremely low prices paid for last 
year’s crop. While last year's crop 
has changed hands there is still 10% 
unsold. Some raisers intend growing 
a finer crop of tobacco, suitable for 
wrappers this season in order to get 
a better price and to relieve the mar- 
ket of an _ over-supply of inferior 
goods.—[C. H., Marietta, Pa. 








ROSY AND PLUMP 
Good Health from Right Food 





“It’s not a new food to me,” re- 
marked a Va, man, in speaking of 
Grape-Nuts. . 

“About twelve months ago my wife 
was in very bad health, could not keep 
anything on her stomach. The Doctor 
recommended milk, half water, but it 
was not sufficiently nourishing. 

“A friend of mine told me one day 
to try Grape-Nuts and cream. The re- 
sult was really marvelous. My wife 
soon regained her usual strength and 
today is as rosy and plump as when a 
girl of sixteen. ’ 

“These are plain facts and nothing 
IT could say in praise of Grape-Nuts 
would exaggerate in the least the value 
of this great food.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘““‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 








interest. 
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SAVE ONE-HAI 
ON ROOFING 


Buy direct from our factory and 
keep three profits in yourown pocket 
—save all middleman expense. At 
the same time, get a better roofing— 
made from the best of long-fibre, soft 
wool felt—every fibre thoroughly sat- 
urated with suphelt—coodiur that will 
not dry out, crack, decay or rot. 


WEARTEX ROOFING 
Wears 10% Longer 


We guarantee Webco Weartex Roofing to 
wear at least 10% longer than any other roof- 
ing of a corresponding ply, irrespective of 
price or construction and no matter what the 
term of years may be, 

That is an unqualified guarantee of abso- 
lute satisfaction or money back, No matter 
where you live, you can take advantage of 
this great saving. There is no risk in buying 
from us because every article sold by us 1s 
guaranteed perfectly satisfactory or money 
back, We make all grades of roofing for all 
Purposes at a wide range of prices—from 95c 
to $3.00 per Roll. 


Send for this FREE Catalog 


You owe it to yourself to read this roofing 
book carefully. It contains valuable informa: 
tion concern- 
ing all kinds of 
roofing mate- 
tials—it tells 
you how to buy 
at a consider- 
able saving 
and yet geta 
better roofing. 
Write for your 
copy today. 


WEBBER 
LUMBER & 
SUPPLY CO. 


402 Summer St. 
Fitchburg, 
Mass. 




















State of New York 
Department of Agriculture 


Notice and Warning 
Against Glanders and Farcy 


Albany, N Y, May 28, 1914. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

Whereas, infectious or contagious dis- 
eases affecting equine animals in the 
State of New York, are believed to be 
greatly increased from animals brought 
into the State, 

Therefore, I, Calvin J. Huson, as Com- 
missioner of Agriculture of the State of 
New York, pursuant to the provisions of 
Section 93 of the Agricultural Law, 
hereby order and direct as follows: 

1. That all persons importing or bring- 
ing any equine from or through the states 
of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecti- 
cut, Vermont or Massachusetts into the 
State of New York, shall notify the 
Commissioner of Agriculture of the State 
of New York in writing immediately 
upon the shipment of such animals into 
the State of New York, giving informa- 
tion as follows: 

(a) The point of shipment. 

(b) The route or routes over which said ani- 

mal or animals are to come into the State. 

(c) The point of destination within the State 

(d) The time or probable time of arriva) of 

such animal or animals at place of des- 
tination within the State. 

2. That the said animals so shipped, 
imported or brought in shall be held at 
such point of destination within the 
State, for inspection and examination by 
the said Commissioner of Agriculture or his 
duly authorized representative, at least 
ten days from the time of arrival at such 
point of destination, unless sooner re- 
leased by the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture or his duly authorized represen- 
tative. CALVIN J. HUSON, 
Commissioner. 


















Immigration figures show that the population 
of Canada increased during 1913, by the addition 
of 000 new settiers from the United States 
and Europe, Most of these have gone on farms 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Lord William Percy, an English Nobleman 
Gays; 


“The possibilities and opportunities offered by 
Canadian West are so infinite! reater 
than those which exist in Eng > tit 

think that people should be 
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We will send you free a booklet on the 
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WE WANT TO GET IN TOUCH WITH 


GRO WHEAT 


in the States of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


F. H. B BISCUIT COMPANY, 
539-141 Ave. D, New York City 





in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 

West Virginia or Maryland, we have 
a permanent position for you 

This work pays and is pleasant besides. 
Fo econis expert at once, because we 
give you, free of all cost, personal 
coaching and instruction. 
emit _thie_eeperiticn ond do your 
share 4 you 1 make money—big 
money, too; in addition, you develop a 


business for yourself that is yours as 
long as ycu want it. 


Bis is no advance money required; no 
@ promises; no misrepresentation; the 
business is backed by a company with 
over seventy years of square dealing. 


: wet in atk because 
someone else might get in ahead of you 
—address 
AGENCY BUREAU 


Ornge AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave. New York, N Y. 





sure to mention 
this poms. Our ad 
vertisers like to know 
where their replies 
“eowe from. 
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STANDZED GRADES WITH COMPARISONS - 

LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
—Wheat—, --Corn—, --Oate—, 
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At New York, nothing of sufficient 
moment has happened in the wheat 
market of late to move it out of its 
protracted journey in the same rut. 
Crop news continues of a decidedly fa- 
vorable nature. Ohio state report 
showed a condition of 103 against 99 a 
month ago, In the southwest, where 
barvesting is already begun, although 
occasional rains have interfered with 
operations, conditions have generally 
been favorable. In the middle west 
timely rains fell, alleviating dry condi- 
tions, and the outlook in Kansas and 
Nebraska is exceptionally promising. 
In the Canadian Northwest also cendi- 
tions are excellent. The openiug of the 
current week found No 2 red winter 
wheat quoted at about Yc p bu, with 
No 1 spring at $1.04, No 2 hard winter 
1.04%, wheat for Sept delivery 81%c. 
Corn has been well sustained, being 
quoted Teusday of this week at Sic for 
No 2 yellow. Oats have been fairly ac- 
tive and somewhat easier owing to fa- 
vorable weather conditions in the cen- 
tral west. Reports from the Canadian 
Northwest were also bright. Standard 
oats Monday of the current week were 
quoted at 47c, No 2 white 47%c, fey 
clipped up to 49%c. Coarse western 
spring bran, in 100-Ib sacks, to arrive 
is quoted at 25.75, standard middlings 
do, red dog 30.50, linseed oil meal 
32.50, heavy feed in bulk 26.50, 


At Chicago, wheat futures were ac- 
tive, market somewhat unsettled. With 
a wheat harvest prospect of perhaps 
900 million bus, thus a record-breaker, 
it was difficult for speculators to work 
up much bullish enthusiasm. There 
was further talk of somewhat in- 
Gifferent outlook for the grain crop in 
important sections of eastern Europe, 
including Russia. Should harvest re- 
turns over there prove smaller than 
expected, it would logically mean in- 
creased call from consuming western 
Europe for American breadstuffs. 

Meanwhile domestic supplies of 
wheat showed a substantial decrease, 
particularly in the Northwest. On 
earlier pages appears our June report, 
giving important details. There was 
fair trading in July delivery, prices 
working up to 88c p bu, thence off to 
86%.c, with Sept quotable above and 
below S5c. Cash wheat was fairly firm, 
with Ne 2 red winter quotable around 
93 @94%e p bu. 

Corn traders seem to have recovered 
their courage on the buying side, 
prices moving up 1%@2%c before 
being checked, July better than 7lc, 
Sept around 68c and Dec (new crop 
delivery) 59c. Receipts weré readily 
absorbed and the trade again noted 
reports that shipments from the new 
Argentine crop will be further de- 
layed; yet there were reports of free 
shipments thence. It was reported that 
Argentine corn had arrived in Europe 
out of condition. The eastern de- 
mand for western corn was. better, 
No 2 in store around 70@7Tl1c p bu. 

The oats market was reasonably 
well supported around 40c p bu for 
July delivery and 40@41c for cash 
lots. The govt crop report, hinting at 
1200 million bus, was given a bearish 
interpretation. 

Rye was dull 
different demand 
ings, No 2 on 
p bu. 

jarley was steady to firm, demand 
continuing good for daily arrivals. 
Malting grades 58@65c p. bu, feed 
barley 50@56e. 

Grass seeds were dull, aside from 
timothy, which was firmer, due partly 
to dry weather; Sept prime nominally 
$5.50 p 100 Ibs. Prime clover was 
quoted at 13c p Ib, hungarian*1@ 
1%c, millets 1% @2c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


New York Boston Chicago 
26% 27% 
28% 2914 
26% 29 
2 24 

Butter 
Butter prices are on a lower basis 
than a year ago, and butter is going 
into storage at a rapid pace. The flush 
season is on, and at Chicago quotations 

Whave advanced slowly from the low 

figure of 23c of about a month ago. 

Dealers have been liberal storers and 

at a slight premium, 4c over market 

figures. Those who store butter on 
the Pacific coast have to contend with 
the proposed iniportation of New Zea- 
land butter next winter. The foreign 

“grass” butter, and 

hence should be in demand as such. 

Butter put into storage now, dealers 

claim, will have to be at such a price 

that it can be sold below that asked 
for New Zealand butter. 
According to the annual report of 


and easy under in- 
for the small offer- 
track around 65%ec 
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the Elgin board of trade made public 
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* fertilizers. 
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in June, the average price of butter in 
Sriss ta aathy of Tus’ peuecmiog teat 
ce * prece years 
was respectively 29.36c, 26.56e, 39 Be. 
New York, butter of the best 
grade is selling around 27%e p Ib. 
Dealers are loath to put away butter 
at current high figures. Dairy but- 
ter sells at 2@ "2 

At Chicago, a slight improvement 
was noticed in the butter market, extra 
quality selling close tc 27¢e p Ib in 
large lots in tubs. Conditions sur- 
rounding the sale of butter, however, 
have not changed materially, there be- 
ing a fair business and dealers keeping 
shelves well cleaned up. Fancy butter 
either goes into storage or on the mar- 
ket and a fairly liberal portion of re- 
ceipts is going into home consumption. 
Miscellaneous lots of creamery sell at 
20@ 26c, dairy butter 18@25c. 

At Columbus, cmy butter 28¢ p Ib, 
dairy l6c. 

At Albany, cmy 28, dairy 26c. 

At Rochester, cmy 28c. 

At Syracuse, dairy 32c. 

At Pittsburg, cmy 30c. 

At Buffalo, cmy 2S8e, dairy 24c. 

At Cincinnati, cmy 34c, dairy 18%c. 

At Philadelphia, emy 28e. 

At Elgin, lll, June 8, today all sales 
of cmy butter were 26%c p Ib. 

Cheese. 

At New York, receipts are clearing 
closely and most desirable grades sell 
at about 14%c p lb, skims 9@11%c. 

At Chicago, an easy. feeling prevails 
despite the recent improvement in 
primary markets. Buyers are looking 
upon prices for American shapes as 
too high, and are taking very little of 
the offerings. Twins are quoted up to 
4c p Ib, daisies 14%c, young Amer- 
icas 15%c, longhorns lic. In special 
makes, Swiss is quoted at 14@16%c. 

At Cuba, N Y, June 4, no market 
yesterday. A few cheese sold today at 
private sale at 14%c p Ib. 5 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges, 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or ae an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Apples 

At New York, apples continue dull 
and weak, with prices irregular at a 
range of $3@5 p bbl, or 1.25@2.25 
p bx. 

Beans 

Beans continue to show lethargy, 
both in the Chicago and New York 
markets. At Chicago pea beans sell at 
$2 @2.25 p bu, and in the eastern mar- 
ket 3.70@3.80 p 100 Ibs. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, a fair inquiry reported 
for evaporated apples, but actual busi- 
ness passing small. Fancy are quoted 
up to about 12c p Ib, choice 10%c, 
prime 9%c, common to good 8c. 
Prime chops up-state are held at 3c in 
bbis f o b. 

Eggs 

At the opening of the current week, 
New York and Jersey City were re- 
ported to have in storage 750,000 
eases of eggs in public coolers, Chi- 
cago 1,300,000, Philadelphia 145,000, 
Boston 260,000. Holdings of all four 
markets about total those of a year 
ago. 

At New York, the market holds firm 
except on the poorest grades. Fresh 
gathered are quoted at 21@24c p doz, 
near by hennery 20@24 4c. 

At Chicago, eggs which went into 
storage in Apr continue to be’ quoted 
about a cent above the fresh arrivals, 
which grade as firsts, and selling at 
about 18%c, Southern eggs are dis- 
criminated, against. To bring prices 
quoted in the market, eggs must be 
45% fresh laid, and not over 24 eggs 
loss to the case and new cases. 


Fertilizer Chemicals 

The prices here quoted apply to 
round lots cargoes, carlots, etc, as 
sold to.manufacturers of commercial 
These first-hand sources 
of supply as a rule prefer not to sell 
in small parcels or to’consumers. Yet 
there are reliable fertilizer concerns 
which will sell in moderate quantities 
at a reasonable advance over the 
prices here printed, depending upon 
quantity, position, and other charac- 
teristics of the fertilizer material. 
Nitrate of soda barrels $2.17@2.20 p 
100 Ibs, sulphate ammonia 2.80 @2.90, 
dried blood low grade 3.35@3.40, 
western high grade fine ground fo b 
Chicago 3@3.10, muriate of potash 
80 to 85%, basis 80%, 39.07, sulphate 
of potash, basis 90%, 7.57, double 
manure salt, basis 48%, 25.04, steamed 
bone 21.50@22 p ton, ground bone 
raw 28.50@30, S C phosphate rock 
ground, Ashley river, 3.50@3.75 p 
2000 Ibs f o b, Fla high grade f o b 
Fernandina 5.75@6.75. 

’ Onions 

Onions, receipts of which are con- 
fined to those from the south, are 
meeting a good reception when of 
good quality, both on the Chicago 
and New York market: Chicago 


Rays around $2 p cummer cra 
‘New York S0¢ premium over thes 
figure. 


In Edenville there are about 60 acres 
of onions, about 5 or 10 acres more 
than last year. Prospects go0d.— [R 
T., Edenville, N Y. : 

Fresh Fruits 

More spraying done than  usuya) 
Apples bloomed well, but frosts aig 
some damage. Peaches in this secijon 
will be a light crop; cherries a fair 

At New York, small lots of cherries 

re arriving from Md, and black sell at 
2@1ic p qt, or a premium of 3e over 
red, and 4c over white. Strawberries 
in moderate supply without materia] 
change, Va selling at 5@11c p qt, Del 
and Md at 8@1l5c, Jersey do. Black. 
berries are in light supply at 8@1¢- 
gooseberries 8@ 10c. . , 


Hay and Straw 

At New York, arrivals of hay con. 
tinue light, but demand is also of smal} 
volume and the tone of the market 
steady. Large bales of timothy hay 
sell up to about $23 p ton, No 1 22, No 
5-18.50, clover mixed 21, clover 1), rye 
straw 17, oat 11.50, 

At Chicago, steady prices have been 
maintained in the hay market, al. 
though arrivals are large and demand 
only fair. Choice timothy hay sells up 
to about $19 p ton, No 1 17, prairie » 
@19, rye straw 8@9.50, oat 7.50@8.50 
wheat 7@7.50. : 


fac * 


Potatoes 

At New York, old potatoes are fairly 
active and firm at $2@2.50 p 180 lis 
in bulk, new potatoes are slightly 
higher, selling at 2.75@4.50 p bbl. 

At Chicago, offerings are easily be- 
ing absorbed, and the market shows 
some strength. On old potatoes quo- 
tations range from 70@S85c p bu. New 
potatoes are in very liberal receipts, 
and ‘quoted a little lower. Southern 
sell at $4.25@5.50 p bbl. 

Poultry 

Again the charge is made that the 
New York livz poultry market is con- 
trolled by a monopoly. Ata meeting ot 
the New York live poultry dealers’ 
assn, western shippers and also agents 
and receivers of consignments were 
accused of a systematic effort not only 
to fix prices but to control the market. 
A complaint has been presented to the 
federal district attorney on the ground 
that the interstate commerce law has 
been violated, charging that car ship- 
ments are held back and other cars in 
the railway yards on the Jersey Shore 
are not permitted to unload when the 
market does not suit those alleged to 
be in control of the general supply. It 
is further alleged that the consumer is 
swindled by methods of feeding live 
poultry which embrace giving the 
chickens sand and gravel to increase 
their weight. fhe fowls are said to 
be usually starved previous to feeding 
so that they readily devour the dead 
weight in their food. 

At New York, on strictly fcy dressed 
fowls the market holds fairly steady, 
but there is some surplus of medium 
grades. Old roosters have been in d¢ 
mand for freezing and the market 
steady. Broilers are more plentiful, 
with fcy grades working out at steady 
prices, Fresh-killed turkeys are quoted 
at 18@19c p lb, squab broilers 60@ Sic 
p pr, western fowls in bxs 16@1%c, in 
bbis 13@1ic, roosters 11@12c, spring 
ducks 14@16c, squabs $1.75 @4.50 p 
Fowls were quoted up to 17%c p'lb the 
doz. Live poultry is cleaned up closely. 
first of the current week, roosters Ic, 
turkeys 13c, ducks 15c, geese llc, pig- 
eons 35@40c p pr, broiler chickens 33 
@38e p Ib. 

At Chicago, very few live turkeys 
are arriving, and the quotation, al- 
though practically nominal, is 124 lic 
p Ib. Live fowls have eased off a Dit, 
being quoted at 10@14c, roosters 8% 
lle, broilers 26@33c, ducks 124 lic, 
geese S@1llic. Trading in iced poultry 
is light, turkeys being quoted at 1/@ 
20c, fowls 10@16c, roosters S@12c, 
ducks 12@1l4c, geese 8@12c., 

Vegetables 

At New York, asparagus covers 4 
wide range of 75c@$2.25 p doz bchs, 
green asparagus commands a liberal 
premium over white, Southern beans 
are quoted at 25c@$1.25 p bskt, Va 
wax beans $2.50@3.50 p bskt,’ green 
2.50@3, southern beets $1@3 p 10 
bchs, Bermuda 20c@$1 p cra, washed 
carrots $2.50@3.25 p bbl, unwashed 
$1.75 @2.25, cucumbers, Fla 10@ 5c p 
bskt, Ga 15@60c, S C 25@75c, Fla corn 
$1@ 2.25 p standard cra, cauliflower 
@75e p bskt, southern celery $1.25“ 
p cra, cabbage 0c@$1.50 p_ cra, 
Fla eggplant $1@2.25 p_ bx, lima 
beans $2@3 p bskt, mushrooms $1.."')4 
8.50 p bskt, southern peas 25c@*- P 
bskt, peppers 50c @ $2.50 p bx, radishes 

*50@75e p 100 behs, squash D0c@5! P 
bx or bskt, tomatoes $1@2 p carrier. 





At Cincinnati, O, No 2 red wheat ‘tc 
p bu, Nao 3 white corn 75c, bran }-- P 
ton, No 2 white oats 43c p bu, timothy 
hay p ton? clover mixed 1%, un- 
washed wool 18@1%c p Ib, eggs lic P 
doz, hens 13%c p Ib, broilers 35c as 
paragus 7c p doz, strawberries 2 p ?+- 
gt case, potatoes 90e p bu, parsnips 3 
p bbl, rutabagas 1.75, rhubarb 30c Dp 


2 97 


beh, turnips 3.25. 
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Caubidaac at Weil Goomets 
{Frem Page 2) 

Wyoming believes homesteading . is 

largely to blame for the decrease,in 

wool production and rather favgred 

enlarging the homestead area to 640 

acres. 

In the range region assistance has 
been given by the forest service in 
fighting predatory wild animals, the 
worst pest being wolves, Coyotes, bears 
and mountain lions. Since sheepmen 
have had the assistamce of the forest 
service, the less from these enemies 
nas been. reduced to less than 4%. 
The conference ended with the ap- 
pointment ef a committee to co- 
operate with the government in work- 
ing out plans for the general up- 
building of the sheep industry 
throughout the country. 


For Better Rural Schools 
CLARENCE METTERS, @HIO 

Following a three days’ conference 
between State Superintendent ef Edu- 
cation Miller and his four supervisors, 
rulesand regulations were outlined for 
the standardization of the rural ele- 
mentary schools of the state as con- 
templated in the new school code 
passed at the session of the legisla- 
ture last winter. 

The supervisors are J. R. Clarke of 
Columbus, S. A. Harbourt of Cleve- 
jand, Lester S. Ivans of Lebanon, and 
H. R. Gell of Swanton, each of whom 
has charge of one-fourth of the state. 
Under the new law these four super- 
visors who are in clese touch with the 
schoel conditions throughout rural 
Ohio were authorized to assist the 
superintendent in the preparation of 
the plans for the betterment of the 
rural schools. 

These new rules and regulations are 
being printed, and as scon as pos- 
sible they will be sent out to the 
members of rural boards of education, 
superintendents and teachers, so that 
they may become familiar with the 
provisions before the opening of the 
new school term in September. 

The state aid plan under the new 
school code seems destined to assist 
hundreds of schools, varticutarly in 
the poorer districts. First grade, one- 
room rural elementary schools will 
receive $25 a year; second grade, two- 
room consolidated elementary schools 
of the first class $100. This money 
will be paid from the state treasury, 
but to get it the schools must come 
up to certain standards of efficiency, 
as provided in the new regulaticns. 
Full explanation as to what schools 
will be entitled to these state funds 
will be made in the publication which 
will . be sent out by Superintendent 
Miller. 

Reports from all parts of the state 

_to S. E. Strode, member of the state 
agricultural commission in charge of 
the enforcement of the food laws, 
indicate that approximately 1,000,000 
roosters were killed in Ohio during 
the past week or 10 days. This great 
slaughter was under the urgent advice 
of Mr Strode, who for several months 
has been preaching to the farmers all 
over the state the uselessness of 
keeping any old roosters after June 6. 

Under the appeals of the state ex- 
periment station in Missouri a similar 
crusade against useless roosters has 
been inaugurated. In Kentucky the 
poultry, egg and butter associations 
have been assisting in the fight on the 
useless roosters. 

The battle of Vera Cruz and other 
scenes from the occupation of Mexico 
by United States troops will be re- 
produced in fireworks, as one of the 
spectacular night attractions at the 
Ohio state fair. Plans have been 
made for unusually good night shows 
this year. The admission in the day- 
time is 50 cents, but after 5 o’clock 
each afternoon the -fee is reduced to 
25 cents. Thousands unable to get 
to the fair in daytime get to the night 
shows. 





Cannery Regulations 


Anticipating an unusually large 
pack of fruit and vegetables through- 
out the state this summer and fall, 
8. E. Strode of the agricultural com- 
mission in charge of that department, 
has issued stringent orders to all can- 
neries that they must use as much 
care in preparing their food for mar- 
ket as a housewife does. One of the 
hew orders is that every can must be 
carefully washed before any feod 
Product is placed in it. Inspectors 
found last year some of the canneries 
were placing fruits and vegetables in 
cans which had been shipped in box 
cars where they collected all kinds of 
dirt and dust. 

Some of the proprietors complained 
that this would add considerably to 
“ae expense of operating the cannery, 

but Commissioner Strode insisted that 
Cleanliness be followed just as much 
as possible. The floors of the can- 
heries must be so arranged that they 
fan be easily flushed and all refuse 
and dirt washed away. The com- 
missioner has been keeping a close 
_ Watch of the canneries and proposes 


that all canned goods 
label must be cleaniy 

The fish hatchery of the state, lo- 
cated at Put-in-Bay on Lake Erie, 
has been totally destroyed by fire, en- 
tailing a loss of $16,000. Fortunately 
there was insurance on the 
plant, although generaily it is the 
plan of the state to carry its own 
insurance after the manner of some 
ef the big railway companies. 


Year of Abundant Promise 


{From Page 9.] 
tween Ohio and central Kansas and 
Nebraska. Fortunately there was no 
experience of continued high tempera- 
tures. But the moderately dry weath- 
er in itself has evidently been sufficient 
to take the edge off the high promise. 
The general average of condition of 
hay is reported at 90.6, just about 
normal. But an examination of the 
figures by states will show that in all 
those where the crop is nearest ready 
fer cutting the condition is les satis- 
factory, and that the high figures in 


‘under an Ohio 
handled. 





" condition are found in states where it 


is still a long way until harvest. 

The acreage of all forms of hay its 
reported at 48,216,000, against 48,650,- 
000 last year, It is too early to 
undertake to estimate the hay crop, 
but it is more than likely that it will 
be somewhat smaller than the rather 
moderate crop of 1913. 


Corn Acreage Smaller Than in 1913 


Corn planting was not entirely com- 
pleted on June 1, although it was quite 
as well advanced as usual. For this 
reason it is not practicable to under- 
take to make a definite estimate of the 
acreage this year, but there is sufficient 
data at hand from our correspondents 
to indicate that the acreage will be 
less than was planted in 1913. 

It is too early to get any very defi- 
nite information about the prospect for 
corn crep, but it may be said that the 
reports of our correspondents supple- 
mented by my personal observation 
would indicate that the stand is this 
year rather better than usual in spite 
of considerable insect damage, and 
that the early growth is reasonably 
Satisfactory. 

Returns of our correspondents show 
that the acreage of rye seeded for the 
crop this year is slightly smaller than 
the area harvested in 1913. The total 
rye acreage, according to this pre- 
liminary estimate, is 2,123,000 against 
2,181,000 harvested last year. The 
general condition of the rye crop is 
high. 

Potatoes Making a Late Start 

The northern potato crop has been 
planted rather later than usual and 
planting was not entirely finished on 
June 1 in some of the commercial dis- 
tricts of Michigan and Wisconsin. 
There is also further planting te do 
in Iowa, and in Minnesota and North 
Dakota. It is evident, however, from 
the data which have been submitted 
by our correspondents, that the total 
acreage this year is likely to be rather 
larger than was harvested last year. 

The general condition of the potato 
plant is not especially high for the 
first report of the season. In those por- 
tions of the district where drouth has 
prevailed part of May there has been 
some lowering of vitality in the plant- 
ing. This is particularly true in In- 
diana and Illinvis, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. On the other hand, potatoes 
in portions of Kansas and in Texas 
suffered from excessive rainfall. 

Insect life this year is particularly 
abundant everywhere, probably the 
result of the mild weather and rela- 
tively dry spring, and there is decided- 
ly more than usual complaint of the 
appearance of the potato bug. In the 
potato growing districts of the North- 
west and in Wisconsin and Michigan, 
while the crop is a little late in plant- 
ing, it is starting under fairly favor- 
able conditions so far as moisture is 
concerned, and the general prospect 
is reasonably good. 

In the eastern potato growing states 
advices indicate that the acreage will 
not be far different from last year. 
The crop. as a whole has been started 
some two ‘weeks late, but appears to 
be in good condition. In Ohio some 
correspondents state that the acreage 
will be slightly less than in 1915. In 
Pennsylvania, on the other hand, 
there seems to be a tendency to in- 
crease the acreage slightly, especially 
where the tobacco acreage is being 
cut down. In New York an average 
crop is expected. 


At Columbus, O, oats 4ic p bu, corn 
73c, rye Tic, bran $28 p ton, gluten 
feed 32, timothy hay 17, clover 15, 
steers 7% c p Ib, veal calves 7@9c, hogs 
8\%c, sheep 4% @5%c, eggs 20c p doz, 
strawberries l7c p qt, fowls 14c p Ib, 
onions 1.50@1.75 p bu, cabbage. 2 p 
100 Tbs, pea beans 2.30 p bu. 

At Pittsburg, Pa, potatoes 80c p bu, 
turnips $3 p bbl, carrots 3.50, spinach 
70c p bu, rhubarb 25c p bch, aspara- 
gus 50c p doz, hens 17e p Ib, eggs 22c 
p doz, No 2 yellow corn Tic p bu, 








A cargo of fresh beef from Australia 
is due to arrive at Boston this week. 
This is the first cargo ever received 
from that country. 











THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
SIX cents a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THD ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
aGvertisoment and each initial or a number 
counts as one word. Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement mrust have address on, 
@8 We cannot forward replies sent to this office. 


315 Fourth Ave, 











AMERICAN AGRICUL/TURIST 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


COPY be ved Friday to guarantes 
Soutien, mts issue of the f week. Adver- 
nes" win Anas, ryt, 4 rete, but 

w a a 
| be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

"0 BLACK-FACED TYPE disp of 
kind will be allowed under this head’ thus mak- 
ay 3A small adv as noticeable as « large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” a4- 
Vertising is only six cents @ word each insertion. 


New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 





YEARLING HENS ng DAVIS STRAIN of 
oT ree eet vigor and heavy esg 
i -*- shown. Choice 
Prices. $109 per dozen, $75 
Order early and avoid the rush. Circular 
LOCUST NER POULTRY FARM, Mount 
Sinai, L LNY 
SUPER 
ence 
— Bocka, 
ant at your express 
Maes. 





‘OR DAY OLD CHICKS 20 years’ experi- 

them. Bred for eggs Wyckoff White 
600 due June 15, $11 per 100. Barred and 
Reds, $12 per 100. 100% alive guar- 
office. DAVIS FARM, Berlin, 





RHODE ISLAND REDS $1 ite Leghorns $10, 
White y= ap $12, Runner ate 20 per 100, 
Prompt delisery fall x ae Suasmesh. DEROY 
TAYLOR CO, Newark, N 





STANDARD FAWN AND WHITE BUN ae DUCK 

eges _ prolific white eggers, $1. $3.50 

Son. 50, $6.50 per 100, prepaid. at&erta AN ‘DER- 
N, Mercersburg, Pa. 





SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURGS. White Crested 
i Polish, American Dominiques, Black Langshans, 
ff Orpingtons, eggs 4c apiece. A. JACKSON, Min- 

oa Springs, N Y. 





BUFF 


ORPINGTON BABY CHICKS for June 
twentieth twelve cents each. Also some fine yearling 
stock very cheap. S. REARWIN, Filimore, N Y 





BARRED ROCK a 
PETERSON, Lake George, N 


RUNNER DUCKS AND EGGS CHEAP. NELSON'S, 
Grove City, Pa. 


ad per 100. JOHN 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





CABBAGE PLANTS—3,000,000 cabbage plants sown 
thin in rows. They have an average of 4 square 
a of space each over the whole field. Extra 

3 pi with forks (not pulled) so that each 
pant has geod root system. Shipped carefully 
packed in live damp moss. All Head Early, Succession. 


ey By Surehead, Early Summer, Fiat 
Dutch Early Jersey Wakefield $1 per 1000, 5000 
$4, 10, 000 ir 50, 500 Tc. Re-rooted plants (mass of 
fing new reots grown on the plants) $2 per 1600. 
Our “No 5” Cy of Danish Ballhead has been 
tested by us 7 years. The yield in 1910 was if 
tens Per acre, *in 1911 17 tous, in 1912 26 tous, in 
1913 22 tons. Plants from “‘No 5” seed $1 per 1000, 


5000 $4.50. 600,000 tomato plants, Stone and Chalk’s 


Jewel $1.20 per 1000, 5000 $5.50, 500 8c. Big 
Stem Sweet potato less "$2.00 oe 1000. 
Snowball cauliflower ry} 1000. Potted FEarliana 


tomatoes, Snowball cauliflower and egg plants (shipped 
in paper pots) $2.50 per 1000, 50 $1.50 (one kind or 
mixed). List free. “‘Not hew cheap, but how good.” 
F. W. ROCHEIAE & SONS, Chester, New Jersey. 
(Vegetable plants exclusively 16 years.) 





CABBAGE, BEETS, LETTUCE, Kohi-rabi, celery 
ame. $1 per 1000. 


Tomato, —, X ato, $1.50 per 

Caulifiower, _ peppers. lants, $2.50 per 

1000. All ready for field. Send "hee list. J. C¢. 
DT, Bristol, Pa. 





CABBAGE PLANTS, sweet potato, cauliflower, beet 


Mangel, tomato, A ad hundred postpaid 1000 
cabbage $1, 10, $8.5 tisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalog. Guck's: PLANT FARMS, n, Pa. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A traveling salesman. We have Ly at 
this time a salaried pesitien for a reliable and con- 
ecientious man of good appearance and fair Pe of 
who has confidence in his own ability to meet com- 
Petition and sell to farmers. There is steady work 
and advancement for the man who can make geod. 
No idiers, fakers, order-takers. or collectors wee! 
apply—we want real salesmen. When answering state 
= a ¥, CU, selling experience. Address BOX 1017, 
ing 











DO YOU NEED FARM HELP !t—We have many sbie- 
bodied men, doth with and without farm «z- 
Perience, who wish te work en farms. If you need 
a good, steady, sober man. write for blank 
_—_ is a philanthropic organization making no charge 
er or employee. Our object is t 
among Jews. 


farming 
SOCIETY, 173 Second A 


New York City. 








FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300.000 
ae ay positions in — Sietee ane Theu- 
of vacancies every is a big chance 


here a, you. a soa et lifetime empioy- 
Just booklet No obligation. 
EARL HOPKINS, “Weahinaten, c. 





THOUSANDS OF GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
open to men and women over 18. $90 month — 
tions. Short hours. Write immediately for free 
of positions now available. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept G-19, Rochester, 





WANTED—Railway mail clerk-carriers and rural 
carriers. Examinations soon. conducted examina 
tions Trial examination free. Write OZMENT. 
107-R, St Louis 





$75 MONTH PAID RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS. 





Thousands appointments coming. Apply FRANKLIN 

INSTITUTE, Dept G-19, Rochester, N Y. 
GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. ¢ 6125 

monthly Free living quarters. Write ZMENT, 


107-F, St Louis, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


OVERLOOKS LAKE—150 acres, equipped, $2500. 
Spleadid farm home, well located, overlooking lake 
and only 2% miles to K RK station and town; mail de- 
livered, telephone in house; machine-worked fields; 
spring- -watered pasture fer 15 cows; 1000 cords wood, 
30.000 ft timber, 300 sugar maples. 100 fruit trees, 
9-room house, good barn, never-failing water. Owner 
very old, wants to retire. Quick buyer gets horse, 
4 cows, calf, 4 pigs, 150 poultry, wagon, machinery, 
ete. Price for all only $2300, Lng § cash. easy terms 
Full details. location. etc, rout’s Farm 
Bargains,”’ copy free. E. A. S ROUT FARM AGENCY, 
Station 1096, 47 West 34th St, New York. 


Mo. 














162 ACRES—3 miles to nice town; 10 room house, 
basement; barns, silo; running water in house to 
barns; $1000 worth timber. much hickory; eleven head 
cattle; all tools to work farm; good farm and bulld- 
ings; will sell all $5500, $2500 cash. HALL’S FARM 
AGENCY, Owego, Tioga Co. N Y. 








SWEET POTATO, cabbage, celery, cauliflower, to- 
mato, pepper, egg plants, by mail or express. Large 
lots. Leading varieties. Catalog free. 

HARRY L. SQUIR burg, N Y 


MAIN VARIETIES EARLY CABBAGE-—all trans- 

wr Ry hardened. Early and late tomato plants. 

late cottage plants. H. C. STEVENS 
ESTATE. Greenwich, N Y. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for July, August, Septem- 
ber Planting. Pot-grown and runner plants. Mail or 
— sas fre. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Rem- 











PLANTS—Sweet potato and cauliflower, 100 35c, 400 
$1. pupeete ve $2 per 1000. Cabbage and beet $1 per 
1000. Ldést W. Ss. FORD & SON, Hartly, Del. 





DANISH CABRBAG Golden ¢elf blanching celery 
plants $1 thousand. -\suoraD’ Williamson, N ¥. 


LIVE STOCK 


PEDIGREED, IMPROVED YORKESHIRES Few 
boars 8 weeks. EDWARD I. RICE, Dorwin. Springs, 
Onondaga Valley, N ¥. Geo Homewood, Supt. 


OXFORD DOWN. Will exchange buck lambs from 
imported stock. Pedigreed Collie pups KAHLE 
BROS, Kalida, 














REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE SWINE, both 
prices reasonable. JOS G. KENNEL, Atgien, Pa. 





LARGE ENGIASH YORKSHIRE. choice stock, 


all ages. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus. N Y¥ 





FINE BERKSHIRE GS quality. breeding quar- 
anteed. LESLIE BOYER, Burkittsville. Md. 


DOGS 


SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES, golden sable with 
white markings. Best I ever bred. ALBERT D. 
CASE. Johnsonville, N Y. 


STANCHIONS 














ROY owe & a, ery a for cattle, 
durable a ds in booklet with 
cuts and. fal = by writing "the manutac- 
turer. ROY BROS, East Barnet, 











WOMEN’S WANTS 
well 


me ted for howl “te a7 oe ‘direct 
from She Rend ca cash with order. 
E. 'ASEY & 2 "CG, Portland, Me. 








NORTHERN MINNESOTA, the 
cattle section. No drouths. Alfaifa, 


greatest 
clover. 


land for sa e 
», Immigration Commissioner, 909 
Palace Building, Minneapo'is, Minn. 





FOR SALE AT $32 PER ACRE—40 acres of choice 
cul over land. ali easily cleared; % mile from town. 
$300 cash, balance at 8% interest. This is « bar- 
gain. H. CHRISTENSEN, Springdale, Wash. 


FOR SALE--Chautauqua grape farm. 90 acres. 
Splendidly situated. Fine ‘uildings. $2000 down. 
liberal terms balance. Description, photographs upen 
request. HARRY STANSBURY, Forestville, N ¥ 








Want to buy, sell or exchange 


anything—live stock, birds, eggs, seeds, 
plants, eld implements or household 
goods, hay, grain, wood? Advertise your 
wants in American Agriculturist’s Farm- 
ers’ Exchange department. This devart- 
ment is yours, Mr and Mrs Subscriber. 
Are you getting the benefit of it? Most 
of our subscribers open their pages at 
the Farmers’ Exchange pages and read 
these advs first, but some of you don’t 
realize you ought to advertise things 
yourself. Why wonr’t you 


Let us make money for you 


An adv in the Farmers’ Exchange de- 
partment will make money with hardly 
any outlay of expense, and witout your 
doing any work, except answering a few 
letters. The cost is only 6c a word, and 
a 25 or 30-word adv will contain all you 
want to say. Just describe the article— 
tell the about it—the maker's 
name, if it has one, the price and its 
actual condition. Don’t say its in first 
class condition unless it really is—bet- 
ter say “fair condition.” Then sign 
your name and address and 


Send your adv. to us 


If you want help in preparing your 
advertisement, te our Advertising 
Department. 


American turist, 
315 Fourth Ave. Mew York Clty 
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are offering from thelr flock of 
DORSET HORNED SHEEP 


good two and three-year-old rams 
@ number and can supply 
show flock. book 


bg flocks 
vices reagonable. For foriier 





Pinchorse Slicesiehires 
are offering very choice Ewes and Rams for founda- 
tion “— also “Bitte flocks for State Fairs—it pays 
to buy the best. Send for catalogue. 
Henry L, Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 
MW SEG a a aI 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
vi 


Dorsets and sree "ini 
Southdowns % fog, rams ot al 


“International” we L ay aoe first 
brie in Ain Ami 


mired Bred Bouthdows —a a 
[AAAS ONAN SSS 
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NIAGARA STOCK FARM 


Southdown Sheep 
3. C. DUNCAN, Mgr. LEWISTON, N. Y. 
SHROPSHIRE SHEEP ae <a 


choice, young 

ttock of both sexes for sale. We have some ae belted 
yy ee and he are. wel! mapas earling 

° STATION, 'N. ¥. 











POULTRY BREEDERS 


1 have started 
than fay A aoe 
herd in the 


ating. bar 


for the marked - six onthe old. 
advertise oo my h herd. 





for sia, “Elo y to Make i 
lor my an, ‘How 
5 BENJAMIN, , oun fee MICH 








O. I. C. PIGS 


An especially fine lot of 
Silver strain. The kind 
CINCINNATUS, N. Y¥. 


Now ready for shipment. 
young boars. Quality A-1. 
that pleases. F. C. WHITE, 


Registered O. I. C. Swine 


and Dairy Shorthorns for sale. March pigs of both 
sexes now ready to ship. 25 vears a breeder of Short- 
horns and OIC’s. Geo. L. Marvin,Andover,Ashta.Co.,0. 


Registered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 
Best strains, prices right. No stock for sale at pres- 
ent. Booking orders for spring delivery 

EUGENE P. ROGERS - - WAYVILLB, N. Y. 











J Rich in the blood of the World’s Champion, 

erseys Long Distance Dairy Cow, Sophie 19th of 

Hood Farm. - With first five calves care in five years authen- 

ticated tests 64005 Ibs. 4 oz. milk, 4414 lbs. 14 oz. butter. Write 

us for the story of the Sophie's Tormentor family, the est 

producing gaiv in the world. HOOD FARM, Lowell, Mass. 
. B. Berkshires of size and quality 





15 bred sows and gilts bred 

u r oO Cc & for September 1. Bred to 

our 700 ‘to 900-lb, boars. 

March pigs, pairs or single, healthy and thrifty. Ready 
to ship. C. J. MecLAUGHLIN & CO., Pleasantville, 0. 





DUROC JERSEYS 


Weaned pigs, service boars and bred sows, 
and bred to_my State Fair champion boars. 


reasonable. R, B. MARTIN, WALDECK, W. VA. 





The Vibert Reds 


eds, Rose and Single Comb, famous 
R existence. Hen 


cherry to mahogany red to the skin. Fertile 

eggs the year round. Splendid trapnested breeders at 

halt price. We ship all over world and sell eggs to 

the guvernment itself. Courteous, upright dealings. 
Mating booklet on request. 


VIBERT RED FARM, BOX 20, 
S we set, 


- We hatch 90% of all eg 
and raise hens that lay Seeiee 


you how to do as well. ected matings. 200 
fertility ls ‘oe 00 Hes % delivered to you, 
5 ja we old chicks og af ey! week pul- 
ete $5. pak sped erreneg . R. L. Reds, White Wyan- 
White Leghorns. R. J. GIBBONS, Mt. Holly, N. J. 


~~ 


Single Comb White Leghorns exclusively. Cock- 
erela with a breeding record of 200 eggs and over per 
year on both sides. Pedigree furnished with every one; 
also choice year hens now at $1.50 each. Scotch Col- 
all ages. Send for literature, Cloverdale Poultry 

¥. J. De Hart, Prop., Box 103, Cortland, N. 


WESTON, N. J. 











Or 
Catalog and price. list 


tee Bien eta Box A, Newark, N. Y. 
Rose Comb 


Brown Leghorns sii: Gat 


Exhibition and utility, the farmer's kind; large birds, 
good winter layers, reasonable prices for soem, oes 
and chicks. Satisfaction guaranteed. Circula 

WARD W. DASEY, - FRANKFORD, DEL. 





WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both —, Best of Breeding. Prices Reasonable. 
W. BE. BOWEN, R. F. D. 2, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows. Set- 
vice Boars, Bestof breeding. C.E.Barnes,Oxford,N.Y. 








now have the 


Congo Farm Durocs [20",2878 "8 


the breedinmy herd. Ge ieee on the big ay 
kind. -Pigs not akin, and all immuned by the Sta 
Veterinarian. Renick W. Dunlap, Box5, Baden ° 


BERKSHIRE 
March -and April -Pigs 


comprising the blood off Champion Rival, Masterpiece, 
Premier Longfellow, Berrytown Duke, Highwood Duke. 
Sows ous. 00, pears $12.00. 

ELKTON, MD. 


Berkshires 


Penshurst 
Good 


‘Gneneneenneneneneonaninsoesecsensenecereese le 

Prize winners of size and quality. 

stock of all ages for sale. Several ex- 
cellent boars, ready for service, Ayr- 
shires and Jerseys. All heavy producers. 
PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 


BERKSHIRES 


March and April pigs. An extra good lot, best of breeding 
Also one gilt bred May farrow. T. J. KERR, Collins, N. Y. 














THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
general purpose fowl. Heavy winter layers. 

ite Orpington eggs and pebe ae. Quality right. 
reasonable. A SQUAR guaranteed. 

free. W. R. Stevens, iene 15, Lyons, N. Y. 





auch b 100, Ci 
ys of? ete ner 
60 Varieties Pure ret chickens, ducks, | 4. 


geese. turkeys, guineas an 
Bags forbaiching’ Ssrage i Gupage llustrated and descriptive 


jer, Box G, Sellersville, Pa 
THOROUGHBRED 5S. C.-BROWN 
AND WHITE LEGHORNS 


. Eggs ae 9 Der 100, or 75¢ Also Rowen duck 
exes. ¥. BOLT, Der UENCINNATOS. N. ¥. 











SILVER CAMPINES, 


WHITE ORPINGTONS, ANCONAS 
stock. Extraordinary layers. Eggs, Chicks. 
‘QUIN FARMS, R.F.D.1, Amesbury, Mass. 


KNAPP-WYCKOFF S.C. W. 
LEGHORNS ® Tateed 2 Milk fed. | Utility 


ld chicks and eggs. 
Catalogue free. F. M. DAVIS, RD Ne No. 1, Cincinnatus, NY 





Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Selected animals, all ages; for sale. We have the 
large Berkshires with extreme length, and our herd 
is noted for the prolificacy of its sows. 

H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, - DUNDEE, N. Y. 





Lakeview Farm Berkshires 
One hundred Spring pigs of that well known type of fancy, 
_ hogs that pleases every customer. We want you for one. 
J. STAPLETON, Wilbraham Rd, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 





Bocting orders for May pigs out of 
Berkshires sows of Masterpiece. Baron Duke 
50th and Lee breeding. By an outstanding ppemaiet 
Longfellow and Handsome Lee boar; 1 bred gilt. 

H. 8. TILBURY, Rt2, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


Selected Poland Chinas 


We have some highly bred ten and twelve weeks old 
pigs for sale at $10 each. Write early if you wish to 
purchase. Heretofore we have been unable to fill orders. 
E. C. BRILL - - STEWARTSVILLE, N. J. 


Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


Large English, white, short-nose type. Special sale 
boar pigs. superior quality, fair prices. It is not 
what you pay. but what you get that counts. 

J. G. CURTIS Box 272 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











ae ce ee 


ee 


ranteed. 
New York 


WILLIAM BAHE & SO 
ONONDAGA HILL STOCK FARM 
Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 
Best on earth. ONONDAGA HILL, N. ¥. 








Black Minorca 
strain, $1 per 15; 
reared on separate 


pe reek View tng Ferm, R. FD. Ne. 3, Pulasid, N.Y. 





. 


Yarmouth Farm Chesters 


April and May farrow, registered, growthy and. prolific. 
ROLLO YOUNG, R. D. 4, Coatsville, Chester Co., Pa. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


Rest quality, registered 
BURKETT BROS., . mock COLUMBUS. 0. 


Hinchey Homestead Offers for Sale 


Berkshire boars 2 sows, born March 27th, Boa 
sired by Highwood Shasierptere Sis*®and out of Hi h- 











je 198th. These rigs are — fine. Price $15 
each. W, 8. HINCHEY, P. ©. Box 729, Rochester, N.Y. 
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LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
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$6.00 
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At Chicago, some of the best beef 
animals arriving on this market of 
late -~have been heavy weights from 
Colorado, fed on sugar beet pulp. 
These recently sold as high as $9.35 p 
100 Ibs, or a slight premium over corn. 
feds. These figures, however, are fully 
80c lower than was paid in early May 
for cattle of this class. However, the 
spread of 8@9 takes the great bulk of 
steers, including the riggen quota of 
medium .to good 1206 to 1 ~lb killers, 
Prime heifers are moving freely, corn- 
fed lots meeting a better reception 
than the. half-finished yearling heifer 
stuff. Texas grass-fattened cattle are 
now in the northern markets, and have 
exerted a bearish influence. Bulls have 
suffered a slight decline, stock fed at 
the distilleries selling up to about 7.40, 
and beefy bologna bulls being quoted 
as high as 6.50. 

Calf prices have rested on a rather 
weak bottom of late, suffering a de- 
cline of 50c @ $1.25, according to grade. 
Fancy veal calves have sold up to 
about 10, but the bulk of good to 
choice have crossed the scales at 8@ 
9.25, with heavy weights selling at 7 
@ 7.50. 

With the improvement of pastures 
the call for stockers and feeders has 
been more active, even at the recent 
higher figures, feeders es at 6.75@ 
7.80, and stockers 7.75 @ 8.50, 

Hog receipts, heavier of late, and 
quotations slightly above the 8c p lb 
mark. Infact, the opening of this 
month found hogs selling at $7.80@ 
8.10 p 100 Ibs. 

Moderate, runs of sheep have aided 
in keeping up the price, and early 
June 1 at Chicago range from 
$5@6.15 p 100 jhe. and lambs were 
quoted at 7.50@9. 

At Buffalo, riew the cattle mar- 
ket was strong and active upon re- 
ceipts of 135 cars. Fairly good steers 
sold at $8.50@8.75 p 100 lbs, shipping 
steers plain to prime 8.50@9, butcher 
steers, common to _ choicest heavy 
weight S@9, yearlings 8.25@9, cows 
6@8,50, feeders and stockers 6.25@ 
8.25, bulls 6@7.75. About 19,200 head 
of hogs sold on the market the first 
day of the current week. All grades 
sold at 8.50@8.55 p 100 Ibs. Sheep 
and lambs were active and the market 
higher. Lambs sold at 8.60 @ 8.75 p 
100 lbs, springers 9@10, yearlings 7.50 
downward, wethers 6@6.25, ewes 5.25 
@5.75. Total receipts were 2000 head. 

At Pittsburgh, beef cattle sold 15@ 
20c on 100 Ibs lower Monday than a 
week earlier. Two cars of beef ani- 
mals, however, of especially good 
quality sold at $9.10. Good 1300 to 
1400-Ib steers sold at 8.40@8.60 p 100 
Ibs, good to choice 8.60@8.80, medium 
to good 1200 to 1300-Ib Steers 8.40@ 
8.50, tidy 1050 to 1150-lb steers 8.40@ 
8.65, fair 900 to 1000-lb steers 7.75@ 
8.10, common 700 to 900-lb steers 6.40 
@7.40, rough half fat 1000 to 1300-lb 
steers 5@7, common to good fat -oxen 
450@7, bulls 5.50@8, cows 4.25@7, 
heifers 700 to 1100 Ibs 5.50@8. Nine 
hundred head of calves arrived, selling 
at 8@10.50. Receipts of hogs 85 
double decks. The market was lower 
Monday. All hogs sold at 8.35 p 100 
Ibs, pigs 8@8.10. Choice sheep sold 
a little higher, others were steady and 
the_price range was 3.50@6. Lambs 
were quoted at 4.50@8, spring lambs 
7@9.75. Total receipts of sheep and 
lambs were 20 double decks. 





Special Prizes for Percherons 

At practically all the leading state 
fairs and expositions of 1914 the Per- 
echeron society of America offers 
prizes to be awarded Percheron stal- 
lions and mares and 14 extra specials 
are announced for this year by Sec 
Wayne Dinsmore. All animals com- 
peting for these prizes must be re- 
cerded in the Percheron stud book of 
America, and the owner must be a 
member of the Percheron society of 
America, 

All animals competing must be reg- 
ularly entered on the books of the 


Secretary of the fair when he shows 


his stock, and the correct name and 
number of each animal given. Futu- 
rities open to Percherons~ foaled in 
1913 are announced for the Interna- 
tional, Iowa state fair, Ohio-state fair, 
Wisconsin state fair and Dlinois state 


fair. Write to Sec Dinsmore for catalog 
containing full particulars in regarg 
to these splendid opportunities fo; 
making a little extra money, and he 
sure and make your entries in time 
Entries for the International futurity 
close June 15, 


Black and White Owners Meet 


The Holstein-Friesian association of 
America expressed unanimous senti- 
ment in favor of utility in dairy cattle 
at the 29th annual meeting last week 
in Chicago. Milk and butter produc. 
tion have brought Holstein cattle to 
their present important place, and 
show type must still be-subordinate to 
these qualities in future breed develop. 
ment. Furthermore, members declared 
they will stand solidly against any 
petty attempts at fraud in record mak. 
ing or fraud in the sale of registered 
cattle, 

About 450 members attended, repre- 
senting everv part of the country. Forty 
breeders from New York and large 
representations from Michigan and 
Wisconsin were also present. Illinois 
breeders were out in force. A large 
number of new Holstein breeders at- 
tended, indicating a rapid growth of 
the association. The secretary's reports 
showed an addition of 1107 new mem- 
bers during the year, Jargest numbers 
being 292 from New York, 181 from 
Wisconsin, 105 from Ohio, 93 from 
Michigan, 65 from Pennsylvania and 
88 from Illinois. 

A magnificent banquet marked the 
close of the convention. Instead of 
customary addresses by members, rep- 
resentatives ~of various agricultural 
coHeges were called upon. Prof Wing 
of New York told of starting the first 
official test 20 years ago, - He declared 
that supervisors of tests were just as 
anxious to help make records as were 
cow owners. 

Holstein officials elected are the fol- 
lowing: D. D. Aitken of Flint, Mich, 
president; Dr H. B. Favill of Chicago 
vice-president; directors, F. F. Field of 
Massachusetts, W. W. Stevens of New 
York, J.- G. Voss of Wisconsin, A. A, 
Cortelyou of New Jersey, K. Er- 
win of Minnesota, A. W. Duvoc of 
Michigan, W. A. Matteson of New 
York, W. B. peeney of Iowa, A. J. 
Broekway of New York; W. R. Smith 

of New York, treasurr; F. L. Houghton 
of Brattleboro, Vt, secretary. 


Better Than Any Other Two 


I am pleased to say that business is the best this 
spring it has been in a number of years. 
have orders booked for April delivery for more chicks 
and eggs than we sold all last season. The orders 
thus far have all come from American Agriculturist 
and we average about 10 inquiries ag day from the 
agriculturist.—[Grant Moyer, Ft Plai 

Relative to our advertising in American Agriculturist 
it is bringing in results commensurate with our high 
epinion of it as a first-class advertising medium for 
the poultry fancier. We are carrying the same ac: 
in 10 of the Dest papers we know, based on our 
own returns in seven years’ advertising. and the re- 
turns from the American Agriculturist are better than 

any two of we others put together.—[F. M.- Prescott, 
Riverdale, N 

In regard to continuing my adv in American Aazri- 
culturist, will say thay I have enough orders booked 
for this month; all I can take care of, and still 
coming. Must say that American Agriculturist !\as 
Paid me better than most of the others. Have been 
breeding and advertising fancy poultry and eggs for 
the last 30 years, and so I ought to know some- 
thing about which Mol, 
Coopersburg, Pa. 








journal pays.—{S. K. 


Good Holstein Sale 


The third annual Holstein sale of New England 
Dreeders was recently held at Worcester, Mass, wien 
the 167 animals consigned averaged over $207 each 
The top price was $8000, paid by @ Massachusetts 
breeder for the young bull. Maplehuret Sir Piet! 
Wayne This buli was consigned by W. Prentiss of 
New Hampshire. The next highest price was $005 
paid for an eight-year-old cow with a seven-day record 
of 18 pounds butter. She was sired by Cremelie 
De Kol Butter Boy Samuel De Boer of Iniiana 
bought 14 animals and Doughougan Manor farm of 
Maryland several. Buyers were present from tlie 
New England states, New York, New Jersey, Ohio and 


Michigan. 
Coming Events 


Special—No charge is made for announcing under 
this head the dates of agricultural meetings, fairs, 
institutes and other coming events of more than 1 
township interest. Stch notices should reach us ‘wo 
weeks in advance of issue in which you desire tlicem 
to appear. 

Notional dairy show, Chica Oct 23-31 
Grange day Oct 23; coenty high school pupils’ 
day, 24th; women’s club day, Holstein ay. 
American assn cmy butter mfgrs, Holstein- “Fries! an 
assn, International milk dealers’ assn, th; 
Ayrshire day, railroad dairy dept men, Bro 4 
Swiss cattle judged. secretaries of state dairymen 's 
asen confer, official dairy instructors’ assn, vith: 
Jersey day, milk dealers’ day, nationa) dairy 
union, American dairy farmers’ assn, national 
dairy show council, national assn of cmy mala- 
gers and owners. American Jersey cattle club ice 
cream mfgrs, 28th; Guernsey day, milk producers’ 
day, International assn of dairy and milk in- 
spectors, American Guernsey cattle club, Congress 
of marketing, 29th: milk producers’ assn. ice 
cream mfgrs day, 30th: school children’s day, 318 
Amer assn nurserymen, Cleveland, 0, June 2 “24 
National f fertilizer assn, Hot Springs. Va. July 15-! 
Middle wer soil improvement committee, Hot 


Springs, Va, 1 
National apple show, Spokane, Wash, Nov 16 = 
state hort assn, State College, June 17-1 
hool for leadership in country life, . 
NY, me 23-July 3 


22-A 22 
! 0 5-8 





July 17-18 


‘own, W V. 
York county (Pa) tair, 
College Commencements 
‘See June 17 


a ¥, June uw 
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STAR FARM 
HOLSTEINS 


% off on service bulls for thirty days. _ 
vill ship you on approval one of our regula 
$200 bulls for $100. A $250 bull for q125, 
These are from our world record gtrains——-Cornu- 
copia, Mercedes. King Segis and Pontiac. Do 
not miss this opportunity. 

We are still offering a few choicely bred regis- 
ne H. F. cows and heifers. If you are look- 

ng for the best foundation stock there is do 
= fail to inspect this offering. 

One carlead high-grade cows. Free circular. 
Write today. 


STAR FARMS 


Dept. G Cortland, N. Y. 














COUNTRY LIFE FARM offers for sale the cow 


Countess Hengerveld Pontiac 
No; —_ This cow has lost one quarter of her udder 
that reason will let her go for the low price of 
$1. 4. foune is sired by a grandson of Hengerveld De Kol 
an | her dam hasa good A. R. s record. She was bred 
March a to Cornucopia Johanna Lad sth, sire 
of7 A. R. O. daughters, and is Se eately in calf. Her calf, 
ifai lt ‘rine mg more than I ask for cow. 
isn large, Tangy cow a regular bi - Will be 
four years old June 29th. 
WEST WINFIELD, N.Y. 


H. H. WHEELER, 
HIGH GRADE 
Holsteins 


and High Grade Heifer Calves 


Large, well-bred and nicely marked cows 
which are heavy producers. Some fresh 
and others due within sixty days. All 
tuberculin tested. We invite you to come 
to Cortland and look our stock over. 

F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEIN 


HEIFERS 


75 high-grade, nicely marked heifers, ranging in 
age from 1 to 2 years old. Also 50 young cows 
bred to freshen in August and September. 


F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. Y. 























WILLOW Brook STock FARM 
Registered 


Jersey Cattle. 
Young Bulls for Sale 
C. F. MUNZ, Mgr. MERCER, PA. 


Jersey Bull CALF 


for gale. Sire, Torone Pogis of Hood Farm 
113138; dam, Lerne’s Juno No. 280814. This cow Ba 
60 Ibs. of milk in_ one day testing, 5.8% butter fat 
while on grass. Bull and heifer calves for gale, 
sired by the above named bull. Address 


WILLIAM BERRY, Valley View Farm, De Lancey, N.Y. 


The Qakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on. hand. 
A. L. Brockway; Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Lakeside Herd 


SERVICE BULLS of the King of the Pontiacs, Model 
Family, Pontiac Korndyke, King of the Butter Kings 
breeding, as fine as can be seen in any stabie in 
America. Write for particulars, stating as nearly as 
Possible what you prefer. 


E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. ¥. 


Overton Herd 


We have youngsters for sale sired by Sir Segis Korn- 
dyke Walker No. 59712, whose first ten daughters that 
have freshened have averaged 17.39 Ibs. tter in seven 
d:ys as two-year-olds. Everything tuberculin tested. 


Fr. Cc. & K. A. OVERTON - ADAMS, N. ¥. 
BARGAINS IN_ BULL CALVES 


Rorn in Sept., Oct. and Noy. Sired by such sires as 
dndge Hengerveid De Kol, Ki Pontiac Netherland, 
P-ince De Kol Pontiac Korndyke. ms are 2-yr-old heifers 
with good A.R.O. records. We need the room and here is yous 

















chanee to buy your future herd sire at your own 
grow him to suit yourse’f. Write for and prices. 
£808. NEW W TOCK, N.Y. 


J. 4. STANTO 
HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 





Born Feb. 27, 1914. A little more black than white. 
Sre is Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad . Dam and 
si e’s dam average 32.57 Ibs. butter in 7 days. Dam 


mide 17.19 Ibs. butter in 7 days as junior three-year- 
50 Ibs. a day. Price $80 


WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Bull Calves {om cfc yas fomeAt: 


HARRY MASON KNOX 


Send for my BULL LIST before buying elsewhere. Rich 
beceding, low prices, good individuals. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. DEPT. C., - CANTON, N. Y. 


Edgewood Farm offers 


: beautiful yearling bull, » ae iy a son of a 25-Ib. 

‘©ur-year-old, and out 23-%b. cow. Also bull 

ealves all backed by A. * °. “dams. 

AL KESSLER, Prop - BRANDT, PA. 
One car loac 


WANTE of youne 


— Holstein cows and good sized heifers, due to 
eshen in August and September. G. E. tg 2 
€are Sale and Pedigree Co., Liverpool, .N. 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 

gtere H F_bull born June 3, 
pactucopia Johanna Lad Tth. 
22.57 butter in 7 days. 
22 ths. - 7 


$15 
& SONS \ - 


oid. She is now ae 
F. 0. B. West Winfield 
D. 3D. W- MORRIS & SONS, 

















1913. Sire, Aagsie 
‘Pam and sire’s dam 
Pam « daughter of 
avs; he is a brother 


West Winfield, N. ¥. 















ee en 





He is one of the very 
cow. py Bey em 
< as 

= Pet, the second 37-lb, cow; has 

= 38.08 Ibe. butter ia seven dave. and has 


~five A.R.O. 


| 3 
= 





DeKol 2d, 3721 tbs. butter in seven days; 874% the same proofing 
= a same breeding as 


We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Savane Se from high testing dams. 
= Write for pedigtees and p: 
= W. W. JENNINGS -* : 


POUT IMMOOOPEMIEL INU O MN MUP HOPMN PEMPESULUUOVUTLITOPMIUMDDUT TMT PPR P TMNT ETM TT Ts 


a 
SULLA MUL LLL ELAS ne en 
JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: = 


RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 


A few facts concerning Rag Apple Korndyke : 
best sons of Pontiac Korndyke. His dam was Pontiac Rag Apple, the 
daughters 


THE HOME OF 






and four A.R.O. sons ; has 100% the same 


Pontiac 


the same breeding as King of ¢ een. 


. Towanda, Pennsylvania 


f aT ST TL rae 


iy 














' King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 


The greatest young sire of the breed. 
King of the Pontiacs has as great a year record dam 
offer some very richly bred, heavy producing A. R. O. cows 
and heifers in calf to him. Our folders just off the press 
teent give full description and prices. 
i pm for a list of young bulls. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON - - 


No other sire by 
We 


SEND FOR ONE, 
FABIUS, N. Y. 


also 











Offers 


official records. 
30 days. 


é to head your herd. 


a ou want a great producing a 


FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD 


sons and grandsons of Pontiac Korndyke, from cows with large 
Also cows in calf to 
son of Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 38.03 \bs. butter in 7 days and 156.92 lbs. in 
Only a few sons of Pontiac Korndyke on hand, and this is the last. 


ag Apple Korndyke Sth, a 


bull, secure a son of Pontiac Korn- 
DOLLAR, Heuvelton, New York 








HOLSTEINS~—-THE KORNDYKES 


AVISDALE FARM HER 


H. B. DAVIS, CHESTER, N. Y. 








Langwater 


GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of Zyfe and Production 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 
you. Write for the story ofour herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 


North Easton, Mass. 
F. L. Ames, Owner W. K. Hepburn, Supt. 














Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 





The successful dairyman has judgment. bus- 
yt ability and courage. Cutting down expenses 
is not enough. He must know how to invest. 


Apply business methods to your farm, 
record of the net profit from each cow and you n 
soon convince yourself of the economy of putting 
your money into efficient milkers. 

You'll find one good Holstein will do the work 
of two, perhaps three, ordinary cows. You save 
greatly on feed, and ay the expense of hous- 
ing and labor by two or three. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptice Booklets 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
F. L. Houghton, Sec'y, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 














150—High-Grade Holsteins—150 


50 fresh cows, milking 40 to @ Ibs. perday. 50 cows due 
to freshen within © days. an cows bred to freshen nose 
August and September. 1 young, extra large and in 
excellent condition 

We Tuberculin Test 
Heifer calves, one week old, crated and aboard cars, 
$10 tu $15. Young stock. All ages. 

Also Thoroughbred Cattle 
WADSWORTH AND ELLIS, McGRAW,N.Y 
met at Cortland 


Prospective buyers 
Telephone from Cortland. Cortland 14F.2. McGraw, 19R. 


bred, registered and NTR grade cows and 
heifers, lead the world for breeding and 
producing. We have a large stock of 
these fine individuals, fresh and spring- 
ing, to select from. Also 200 yearling 
and two-year-old heifers. 
WE TUBERCULIN TEST. 

HAWLEY & TRAVIS, NORWICH, N. Y. 











Crestmont Farms 


The home of King Pontiac Alcartra 
Wayne. His individuality and breeding 
make him the kest son of his sire, Arf- 
mann’s $50,000 Bull. His dam has. 32 lbs 
and has produced a 27-lb junior 3-year- 
old daughter. We are breeding a few 
cows outside our herd at $50 each; it 
will be more next season. 

H. C. GATES, CANTON, PA, 











HILLCROFT FARMS 


HOLSTEINS 


all ages, sons and daughters of Judge Hengerve'd 
fe Kol and Spfing Farm Pontiac Cornucopia, 
from A &. ©. dams. Farmer's price 


GEO. R. HILL. TOWANDA, PA. 
DUET RATT OnE re nTO TTT LeTERS 


Bulls Yours Bulls 


Sired by the greatest bull of breed, Sir Rag Apple 
and ee Johanna Gladi Korndyke. 
From A. R. O. dams. Prices from $50 up. 


DAVIS & ADAMS, M. G. Adams, Supt. 
MUNNSVILLE, Madison County, NEW YORK 


3 FOR $250 


I offer two well-bred and marked heifer 
calves and an unrelated Bull calf for the 
sum of two hundred and fifty dollars. 
Registered, transferred and crated f o b 
cars. All good individuals. 


W. H. MACE, - - Cortland, N. Y. 























Guernsey Bull Calves 


From imported stock only. Best of breeding. Prices low. 
ELMVIEW FARMS. 333 Connell Bidg., Scranton, Pa. 
1 Holstein Bull Calf, three weeks old. 


1 nine monthis from 33 Ib. a week stock. 
HENRY J.SCHNEIDER, PORT JERVIS, WN. ¥. 





ALTA CREST FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


STOCK OF ALL AGES 


ARTHUR H. SAGENDORPH 


SPENCER, MASSACHUSETTS 

















a 


A.R. O. Bull Calf "98R%s0° 


SIRE: Paladin Burke, No. 46390. He now hes 22 A. R.O 
deughters at 2 years old that average 16.08 lbs. of butter in 7 
as and he is from a } Goughies of DeKol Burke, who is the 

sire seven 30 pound wy DAM ot calf Shadeland 
Vale Tersool, No. 90539. A. R. O. record 3545 Ibs. milk, 17.18 
Ibs. butter in’ days at 4 years o old. Her dam, Jennie Ter zool 
De Kol, at 4 years, 393.5 Ibs. milk, 17.51 Ibs. butter in 7 doys; 
1685.9 Ibs. milk ; 70.61 ibs. butter in) days. Sheisa daughter 
of Paul De Kol ar, a son of the first #) pound cow. This calf 
is seven-eighths white end « beautifu: animal. 


BRADLEY PULLER, UTICA, NEW yore 








GUERNSEY) 


THE UTILITY COW 


Who makes every pound of feed into yellow milk 
rich in butter fat. Let us tell you about her 


GUERNSEY CLUB 
Box A. A. Petasbere, 58. H. 


250 Head must be -eaia 


by May 1, 1914, consisting of fresh cows, close 
springers and 2-year-old heifers, mostly high-grode 
Holsteins. Come and see them. Don't wait to write, 
as they must be sold at once. Prices $50 to $75 
for fresh and close-up cows. 


J. R. FROST, Munasville, N. ¥ 


HOLSTEIN 
SERVICE BULLS 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, WEEDSPORT, N.Y. 


JERSEYS tic, tcc, its. 


American Jersey Cattle Club, 324 W. 23d St., New York 


























BULL CALF 


King. of Pontiacs whose dam is grand- 





hy Ree De. Kol’s 2d Butter 3d. 
ter C) er 
PRann C. BERNING _ - Schenectady, N. ¥. 





TWO HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN BULLS 
1 two months old, the other 5 months. They are 
extremely well bred and well grown. Send for color 

markings and particulars. Price of each $45 and $50. 
Ideal Dairy Farm, Brown Bros.,St.Law.Co.,Canton,N.¥. 





CATTLE BREEDERS 
EAST RIVER 


Grade Holsteins 
FOR SALE 


50 cows, just fresh, milking 40 to 56 
lbs. per day. 35 cows due to calve this 
month andnext. 35 cows served to calve 
this fall, all bred to a registered buwil. 
These cows will suit the man that is 
looking for high-class dairy cows. Large 
producers, good size and well marked, 
Visit the EAST RIVER HOLSTEINS 
when in need of first-class dairy cows. 
Stay and see them milked. 


We Tuberculin Test 


Registered Bull Calves and service bulls 
always on hand, Bell phone No. 14 F5 


John B. Webster, Dept. O, Cortland,N.Y. 








The Descendants of 


King of the Pontiacs 


are big producers and when you wish to 


dispose of any the buyers are waiting 
and will pay good prices. Go to the 
fountainhead for your stock, to his 


home at Brookside Herd, 
Stevens Brothers Company, Liverpool, N.Y. 





King Pontiac Johanna 


NO. A761 
Sire: King of the Pontiacs 
Dam: P*ser Hengerveld De Kol 


For pedigree and service fee address 
J.A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. ¥. 


100 High Grade Hol- 
stein Heifers 1 yr. old 


50 high grade Holstein heifers two 
years old. A few good Stock Bulls. 
E. J. BOWDISH, Phone 418, Cortland, N. Y. 




















QNE HUNDRED HIGH-GRADE 


Holstein Cows 


re ng in age from 3 to 6 years, large oe 
y marked and heavy producers. 

cows have milk records in the past a of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 

Vv. D. ROBINSON, EDMESTON, N. ¥ 


BULL CALF BARGAIN 
Born March 2, 1914, 15-16 white, well marked, a son 
of Cornucopia De Kol Johanna and Bonnie Netherland 
Hengerveld 2d. His sire traces to Aaggie Cornucopia 
Pauline (34.32) and De Kol 2d (26.58), greatest trana- 
mitting cow of the breed. His dam is by a grandson 
of the great transmitting sire, Johanna De Kol 2d's 





Lad and Toiania Careme Mechthilde y 23 ws Piret 
check for $42.50 gets the calf, crated, 2. 
F. Cc. BIGGS, - TRU MAXSBURG, '’. Y. 





A BULLY BULL 


Whose dam is a granddaughter of Hengerveld DefCol 
and his grandam is the world’s famous cow whe was 
the first to make one hundred pounds of milk in one 
das in official test—Aaggie Grace 2d's Pietertie. 4 
sire is Aaggie Grace Butter Boy. A fine individual, 
nicely marked. Quick sale at $100 

Cc. L. BANKS - NEW BERLIN, N. ¥. 


A BULL CALF FOR SALE AT $60, more white 
than black, straight, nicely built, went? marked. His 
dam is a heavy uiies g young erand aughter of the 
first 30 Ib. cow of the b: 8 has given 75 lbs. per 
day, every day at last t we freshening periods. She is 
strongly bred in the Inka and De-Kol Tamilies. Tapes 
of the calf is out of the 28 1-2 lb. four- aaron =m Cc 

De Kol. Her record © i'l be ra He is sired by Sir 

Apple -—— who ts out of a 36 lb. daughter " Pontiac 

Korndyke ive of the Me dame of this calf average over 
30 Ibs. of butter in 7 F. A. LAWRENCE, Vernon, N.Y. 


Holstein 


Bull Calves 


in 7 days, from A. R. O. dams. 
EZRA OLBERT, 


Pioneer Farm 


Service bulls from dams with 
official milk and butter records. 
erd EDWIN K. MUNRO 
Camillus, N.Y. 


Ro tf Cane re vy s — + ‘4 bull calves 9 mente 
ld, L-5 white, we red, $35 eac reas 0 r 
Golion stered wh ier Heiter 








One month old up, 
— white, sired by 

bull whose two 
nearest dams 
average over 
31 lbs. butter 

Prices right. 
AKE, NEW YORK 








pple r and transferred e hign grade 

calves 7-8 plstein, B15 each supply sold to Aug. Ist; send | 
order for fal! delivery, express pe id if ordered iu lots of 5, alls 
not akin for same rice, 100h igh grade Holstein cows and @ 
head of registered Holsteins for sale at farmer's pricss. Every 

thin quasanieed as represented. Reference: lst National Bank 
of Tally, N N. ¥. REAGAN BROS., TULLY, N.Y. 





HOLSTEIN BULL 


ove year old. By grandson of DeKol 2d Butter Bor 
34, out of A. KR. 0. dam. Pr ice —_« 
J. R. ALLEN - WELL, N. ¥., 


HORSE BREEDERS & a 


$3000 Percheron Stallion {i 3¢% 


Mohegan Farm. Mohegan Lake, NY. Chas. Baker, 
Prop. 1 hour from Grand Central Sta. New York City. 
and larger 


Choice Shetland 2"* 2s", nous: 


Durec pigs from first prize winners at International. 
Collie pups from imported prize winning dogs. State 
wants and write to day. F. STEWART, le, Pa. 


AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING at World’s Greatest School 
_ become independent with no capit investec 

Term opens Aug 3d. Write today for free catalogue. 
CAREY M. JONES. Pres. Jones Nat'l School of 
Auctioneering, 14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicage,. Ill, 
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MRS J, W. WHEELER 


“T’ll tell you why I take summer’ 
reopie,” the hostess was chatting with 
the new guest, “it was city visitors, 
John’s folks and mine. They camped 
cown on us every summer without 
mercy, and after a time I got my 
eyes open and decided if I was going 
to cook and slave every summer I'd 
have something to show for it. I 
don’t know why it is, but city people 
geem to think we pick our groceries, 
ete, off bushes like hucklberries-- 
sugar, cereals; molasses and forty 
other things, Years ago, before we 
weren’t fixed so well, when we had a 
good many repairs to make on the 
buildings and needed more pasture, it 
wasn't so easy to have our store bill 
double every summer. We hadn’c 
much ready money and needed all the 
income we could get from the hens 
and cows, but city guests like fresh 


T’d been sick, and it did me so much 
good! They took me to the theater 
and opera, gave me a little dinner 
and a royal time. That’s the dif- 
ference in people. 

“It’s a good thing for a farmer’s 
family to come in contact with the 
outside world. Aside from the mate= 
rial help—since we took summer peo- 
ple we’ve painted the house, built the 
piazzas, put in the force pump and 
bath, hardwood floors in the dining 
room and kitchen, bought a new 
sleigh, and the piano for the chil- 
dren—aside from the clean cash we 
make it has been a good thing for 
us. I don’t say it boastfully, but not 
only my home and personal appear- 
ance have greatly improved, but my 
mentality. We've been fortunate in 
having a good. many teachers, and 
they have brought us in touch with 
things we never dreamed we had the 
time for John and I took up a 
course of reading one winter, and 
learned to love a far more solid line 














A Well-Made Strawberry Pie Is-Fit for a King 


eggs, milk and cream, consequently 
our bills weren’t offset as much as 
usual, and my time was so full with 
entertaining company that berry 
picking and canning ‘suffered—the 
children and I used to market twen- 
ty-five dollars’ worth of berries some 
years before our place got so popular 
—well, as I said, when I saw that my 
less ‘easy’ neighbors were buying new 
parlor curtains and phonographs 
while I was going without pretty 
things for myself and house, I woke 
up, 

“Made enemies, of course; John's 
sister didn’t speak , to me for two 
years. She loved her old home, of 
course, and it was a splendid place 
for her children to spend their va- 
cation, and no doubt she thought she 
offset things by helping with the 
dishes, shelling peas and fitting a 
waist or two for me; then she al- 
Ways sent me a present Christmas, 
along with clothes she had gotten 
tired of, but she only saw her side 
of it, not mine. She didn’t see that 
I was the ‘goat,’ as the children say, 
I was the one to wear old-clothes, 
and the old melodeon was good 
enough for my children. She saved 
good hard lollars- by coming here for 
the summer vacation, money which 
she could spend on fresh gowns and 
Millinery and on piano lessons for 
her children. And her husband had 
@ good position. Don’t you. see my 
point? If she had paid board for the 
three, I'd have made it very reason- 
able, there’d have been some chance 
or my Mollie to have a piano and 
lessons. I was sorry for John’s only 
sister to have hard feelings, but what 
could I do? 

“Now, John’s cousin Sarah and my 
trother’s wife took the matter rea- 
sonabiy. I forgot to say that I had 
circulars ~printed. with prices for 
‘board according to room’ sent broad- 
cast, relatives included. They not only 
came to board, but have sent me lots 
of nice people ever since, and when 
I have a house full and they are sat- 
isfied with poorer rooms I make it 
~~ extremely reasonable. I can afford 

- to, when my house is full. I had 
Sarah's boy here six months when 
he broke down in high school. He 
werked around with John, slept out 
of doors, and went home a new boy, 
and they can’t do enough for me 
re eae no me to Pip: up 
es ery r for shopping and a good 
I did go one Christmas after 

£ 


of books than We did before. We've 
gotten acquainted with first-class 
magazines and enjoy them, and are 
able to know what's what in reading 
for the young folks, and they have 
been stimulated to take some of the 
short winter courses at the state col- 
lege. Mollie’s taken domestic science 
and bookkeeping, and Johnnie got his 
start in bees from a two weeks’ mid- 
winter course, 

“Yes, strange as it may seem, I 
have more leisure. I did my own 
cooking at first, and I didn’t work 
a bit harder than for company, but 
as my business grew and we began 
to put in tent boarders I got a cook. 
She’s a neighbor who needs the 
money for her family, and I keep her 
for the three busy moriths. But Mol- 
lie and I are busy with the manage- 
ment, correspondence, meeting our 
people at the train, and the table and 
chamber work. However, I do get a 
chance to get into the woods while 
they are in their glory and to get 
some rides, pleasures rides, and I 
mustn’t forget to add that I’ve got a 
silk pongee coat for summer and a 
fur one for winter driving, as well 
as my still-offended _ sister-in-law. 
There’s the phone, excuse me.” 





Dozen Ways to Serve Strawberries 
ANNIE H, QUILL 
STRAWBERRY PIE—Line a medium 
sized pie plate with a rich puff paste 
and bake. Stew a full quart of firm 
strawberries with three-quarters of a 
cup of sugar for about ten minutes. 
Cool the berries and the crust. Whip 
the whites of two eggs to a stiff froth 
with one heaping tablespoon of sugar. 
Pour the berries over the crust; spread 
the white of eggs over all and brown 
slightly in a hot oven. Whole straw- 
berries may be added to garnish the 

top. 

STRAWBERRY FILLING—The above fill- 
ing is also excellent for cakes. A fit- 
tle more sweetening may be liked, 
especially if the strawberries are com- 
bined with any other fruit as—rhu- 
barb or currants. 

STRAWBERRY PUFFS—Bolil one cup of 
hot water and one-half cup of butter 
together, and while boiling stir in one 
cup of sifted flour. Set it aside to cool, 
then add three unbeaten eggs, one at a 
time, and drop-on buttered baking tins 
and bake for about twenty minutes in 
a quick oven, Stew oné pint of straw- 
berries and one-half cup of sugar for 


PEMA OEE Ce Nin ee 











about six mintues, Remove from the 
fire, and when cool add the stiffly 
beaten white of one egg. When the 
puffs are cold slit one side-and fill with 
the strawberries, 

STRAWBERRY WuHIP—Stew one quart 
of strawberries and one-half cup of 
sugar for about ten minutes, then rub 
through a sieve. When cold add the 
whites of four eggs beaten stiffly. Turn 
into a buttered pudding dish and bake 
in moderate oven for-ten minutes. 
Make a custard from the yolks of the 
eggs, one pint of sweet milk, half of a 
cup of sugar and a little salt. Flavor 
with vanilla. -Serve the whip cold with 
the boiled custard. 

MOLDED STRAWBERRIES—Stew one 
quart of strawberries, one cup of water 
and three-quarters of a cup of sugar, 
for ten minutes. Soak one heaping 
tablespoon of gelatine in a little cold 
water for a few minutes and then add 
it to the strawberry mixture. Stir all 
together well, remove from the fire 
and pour into a mold. When ready to 
serve turn out on a fancy dish, cover 
with whipped cream that has been 
sweetened and flavored, and dot with 
whole, fresh strawberries. 

STRAWBERRY PUDDING—One-half cup 
of minute tapioca, one-half cup of 
sugar and one pint of cold water, placé 
in a double boiler with a pinch of salt 
and cook until clear, stirring often, 
Stew one quart of strawberries with 
one-half cup of sugar for ten minutes, 
Stir thé berries into the tapioca, and 
when cool add the well-beaten whites 
of two eggs. Serve cold with whipped 
cream. 

STRAWBERRY FRITTERS—Wash, chop 
and drain one cup of strawberries. 
Beat the yolks of two eggs very light 
and add to one cup of cold water, beat 
in one cup of flour into which has been 
sifted one teaspoon of baking powder 
and one-half teaspoon of salt, Add 
one scant tablespoon of melted buiter. 
Drop spoonfuls into deep hot fat and 
fry brown. Drain, and serve well dust- 
ed with powdered sugar. 

STRAWBERRIES AND CREAM—Place one- 
half cup of cleaned rice, one-half cup 
of sugar, one-half teaspoon of salt and 
one pint of sweet mffk in a double 
boiler and cook until a grain of the 
rice will mash easily and smoothly be- 
tween the fingers. Rub through a 
strainer and return to the fire. Whip 
the whites of two eggs to a stiff froth 
and add to the rice, favor with vanilla, 
and if too stiff add a little more milk 
or cream. When cold pour over mold- 
ed: strawberries. 

STRAWBERRY DUMPLINGS—Make 4 
rich biscuit dough and roll out less 
than half of an inch thick, cut into 
four-inch squares, and in the center 
heap as many. strawberries as it will 
hold, adding a heaping teaspoon of 
sugar and bring all the corners 
together at the top, pinch the 
edges and bake in a well greased 
baking tin. In a double boiler 
place one pint of strawberries and 
one-half cup of sugar and let them 
cook until the berries are very soft. 
Drain off all the syrup and serve it 
with the hot dumplings. 

GRANDMOTHER’S STRAWBERRY PIE—To 
one cup of raised bread dough add 
one-half cup of milk, one-half cup of 
sugar, one-half cup of lard, one beaten 
egg and one large cup of flour. A lit- 
tle more flour may be required to 


make a good stiff dough. Do not kneaq 
it, Set in a warm place to rise. Stir it 
down when light and turn a part of it 
nto two well greased pie plates. Spreaq 
a@ generous layer of strawberries over 
the dough, sprinkle with sugar anj 
spread the rest of the dough over the 
berries. Return to a warm place. 
When light brush the top with milk 
and sprinkle with sugar. Bake as yoy 
would raised biscuit. Serve with 
whipped cream, 


STRAWBERRY CHARLOTTE—Line as 
many glasses as required with thin 
slices of stale sponge, or other light 
cake, then fill to within an inch of tho 
top with a strawberry mixture pre. 
pared as for molded strawberries. Set 
aside to stiffen, and when ready to 
serve, cover the top with whipped 
cream, sweetened and flavored with 
vanilla. 

STRAWBERRY BLANCMANGE—Place one 
quart of strawberries, one cup of 
sugar and one cup of water in a 
Saucepan and cook for ten minutes, 
Strain, and return to the fire. Add 
another cup of water to the juice and 
when it begins to boil stir in one-half 
teaspoon of salt and one tablespoon of 
cornstarch, moistened with a little 
water. Cook for five minutes and pour 
into glasses. Serve very cold with 
whipped cream. 


A Valuable Insecticide 


MES GEORGIA TORREY DRENNAN 

The delphiniums of the present day 
are varied in color, hight and 
differing from the old standard indigo 
blue, which is still a beautiful flower. 
Massed in long rows or in. groups, in 
and out of shrubberies or along the 
garden fence, the more of the plants 
the better. The effect of almost any 
simple flower is better*when masscd. 
This larkspur in sheets of deep blu 
contrasts handsomely with other sum- 
mer flowers, for very few of them a1 
blue. It is the scarcest color am 
flowers. There are other colors that 
are beautiful also—-pure white, clear 
pink, and various shades of blue from 
light baby blue to the deep indig: 
blue of the old standard. The G: 
Medal hybrid delphiniums are much 
admired flowers, and although culti- 
vated in city parks and gardens of 
choicest and costliest plants, are « 
ily grown from seed and availabl r 
gardens anywhere, north or south 

For all their hight, size and variety 
of colors are so beautiful and strik- 
ing, they are yet larkspur, ‘“s th 
large improved pansy of modern 
times is the ‘“heart’sease” of our 
grandmothers’ gardens and the car- 
nation is the “pink.” ‘The old names 
of flowers are dear. 

Sow the mixed seeds of the larkspur 
in the spring or early summer. Let 
the plants stand where they come up, 
thinning them out where they are too 
thick. Sow not less than an < 
of seed. Give them the same 
vation and allow them the same ell 
prepared ground other flowers and 
vegetables have the first year. Every 
year after that the plants will be 
found where least expected, as we!l as 
where they were first planted. 
self-sow their seeds year by 
come up as volunteer plants, s 

[To Page 19] 
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The Old-Fashioned Larkspur Is a Satisfactory Garden Plant 
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THE FURNACE OF GOLD 


By Philip Verrill Mighels 





A Tale of the Gold 





















The Coming of Cayuse—XI 

CCOPPET lowered his 

voice to a tone of the 

confidential, “a can 

strain a little more out 

of one of my partners 

and make it thirty 

thousand dollars.”” He had no inten- 

tion of employing a cent of his own. 

Bostwick was to pay all these ex- 

penses. “Thirty thousand dollars, 

cash,” he repeated, “the minute you 

finish your work—and make it look 

jike a government correction of the 
line.” 

Culver broke forth on him with ac- 
cumulated wrath. 

“You damnable puppy!” he said ina 
futile effort to be adequate to the sit- 
uation. “You sneak! Of all the ac- 
cursed intrigues—insults—robberies 
that ever were hatched——if you of- 
fered me a million of money you 
shouldn’t alter that government line 
by a hair! If you speak to me again 
—I'll knock you down!” 

He flung the door wide open, went 
out like a rocket, and bowled a man 
half over in his blind haste to be quit 
the place, 

McCoppet was left there stating 
where he had gone—staring and afraid 
of what the results would probably be 
to all the game. He had no eyes to 
behold a man who had suddenly dis- 
cerned him from the crowds. A mo- 
ment later he started violently as a 
huge form stood in the door. 

“Trimmer!” he said, “I’m busy!” 

“You're goin’ to be busier in about a 
minute, if I don’t see you right now,” 
said the man addressed as Trimmer, a 
raw, bull-like lumberman from the 
mountains, “Been waitin’ to see you 
some time.” 

“Come in,” said the gambler instant- 
ly regaining his composure, “‘Come in 
and shut the door. How are you, any- 
way?” He held out his hand to shake. 

Trimmer closed the door. “Ain't 
ready to shake, jest yet,’ he said. “I 
come here to see you on business.” 

“That’s all right, Larry,’ answered 
McCoppet. “That's all right. Sit down.” 

“I’m goin’ to,’’ announced his visitor. 
He took a chair, pulled out a giant 
cigar, and lighting it up smoked like 
a pile of burning leaves. “You seem 
to be pretty well fixed,” he added, tak- 
ing a huge black pistol from his pocket 
and laying it before him on the table. 
“Looks like money was easy.” 

“I ain’t busted,’’ admitted the gam- 
bler. “Have a drink ?’’ 

“Not till we finish.” The lumber- 
man settled in his chair. “That was 
the way you got me before—and you 
ain’t goin’ to come it again.” 

McCoppet waited for his visitor to 
open. Trimmer was in no hurry. He 
eyed the man across the table calmly, 
_ small, shifting optics dully gleam- 
ng. 

Presently he said: 
in camp.” 

Cayuse was the half-breed Piute In- 
dian whose company McCoppet had 
avoided. Partially educated, wholly 
reverted to his Indian ways and tribal 
brethren, Cayuse was a singular mix- 
ture of the savage, plus civilized out- 
looks and ethical standards that made 
him a dangerous man—not only a law 
unto himself, as many Indians are, but 
also a strange interpreter of the law, 
both civilized and aboriginal. 

McCoppet had surmised what 
coming, 

“Yes—I noticed he was here.” 

Know what he come fer?” asked 
the lumberman. “Onto his game?” 

You game here to tell me. Deal the 
cards.”’ 

Trimmer puffed great lungfuls of the 
reek from his weed and took his re- 
Volver in hand, 

Opal,” said he, enjoying his mo- 
ment of vantage, “you done me up for 
&@ clean one thousand bucks, a year ago 
—while I was drunk—and I’ve been 
laying to git you ever since.” 

McCoppet was unmoved. 

_Well, here I am.” 

You bet! here you are—and here 


“Cayuse is here 


was 


_ you're goin’s 
© things 4 to hang out till we fix 





right!” The lumberman banged 


i 


AE 


his gun 


enough to make a dent. 
Cayuse is here, too. 


dead.” 


The gambler nodded coldly, 


Trimmer went on, 


“Cayuse is on that I know who the 
man was, I told him to come here to 
Goldite and I'd give up the name.”’ 

He began to consume his cigar once 
more by inches and watched the effect 
There 


of his words. 
effect. McCoppet 


calmer in his life—outwardly. Inward. 
ly he had never felt nearer to death, 
and his own kind of fright was upon 


him. 
“Well,” 

good to me. 

much?” 


“TI ought to hand you over to Cayuse 
—good riddance to the whole country,” 
answered Trimmer, 
spicacity if judgment. “You bet you're 


goin’ to pay.”’ 


“If you want your thousand back, 
why don’t you say 
“T'll make it fifteen 
That's pretty good interest, 


gambler quietly. 
hundred, 
I reckon.” 


“Your reckoner’s run down,” Trim- 
I want ten thousand 
dollars to steer Cayuse away.” 


The Bargain 
slowly shook his 


mer assured him. 


McCoppet 
“You 
Rockyfeller. 


get on it again.”’ 
Five 


deal of money to Trimmer, 
sand was far in excess of his real ex- 
But he saw that his power 
He was brutally frank. 
“Nope, can’t do it, Opal, not even fer 
a friend,” and he grinned. 
you in the door and I’m goin’ to jamb 
you hard. Five thousand ain’t enough.” 


pectations. 
was large. 


Things had 
been zgoing 
against the gam- 
bler for nearly 
an hour. He had 
been acutely 
alarmed by the 
presence of Cay- 
use in the camp. 
His mind, like a 
ferret in a trap, 
was seeking 
wildly for a 
loophole of ad- 
vantage. Light 
came in upon 
him suddenly, 
with ai thought 
of Culver, by 
whom, subcon- 
sciously, he was 
worried. 

“How do you 
mean to handle 
the half-breed?” 
he inquired by 
way of preparing 
his ground, 
“You've prom- 
ised to cough up 
a name.” 

Trimmer 
scratched his 
head with the 
end of his pistol. 

| suese + 
could tell him I 
was off — don’t 
know the man 
after all.” 

“Sounds like a 


kid’s excuse,” 
commented Mc- 
Coppet. “Like 


as not he’d take 
it out of you.” 
The likelihood 
was so strong 
that Trimmer 
visibly paled. 
“I’ve got to 
give him some- 
body’s name,” he 
agreed with alac- 
rity. “Has any- 
one died around 
here recent?” 


“Y es,” an- 
swered McCop- 
pet with ready 
mendacity, “Cul- 


ver, who used to 
do surveying.” 
“Who?” asked 





barrel on the table 


he said, 
What do you want—how 


ain’t a hog, 
Five thousand, cash on 
the nail, if you show me you can steer 
Cayuse so far off the trail he’ll never for 


thousand dollars was a great 


Mining Days in Nevada 
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hard 
“That's why 
Mrs Cayuse_is 


Trimmer. “Don't know the man. 
McCoppet leaned across the table. 
“Yes you do. He stopped you once 

from stealing—from picking up a iot 

of timber land, temember?”’ 

Trimmer was interested. iis vindic- 
tive attributes were aroused. 

“Was that the cuss? I never seen 
him. Do you think Cayuse would know 
who he was?—and believe it—the 
yarn?” 

“Cayuse was once his chain-man.” 
McCoppet was tremendously excited, 
though apparently as cold as ice, as he 
swiftly thought out the niceties of his 
own and fate’s arrangements. 

“Say, anybody'’d swaller that,” re- 
flected the lumberman aloud. “But 
five thousand dollars ain't enough.”’ 

“T’'ll make it seven thousand five 
hundred—that’s an even split,’’ agreed 
the gambler. He thought he foresaw 
a means whereby he could save this 
amount from the funds that Bostwick 
would furnish. He rose from his seat. 
“A thousand down, right now—the 
balance when Cayuse is gone, leaving 
me safe forever, You to give him the 
name right now.” 

Trimmer stood up, quenched the 
light on the stub of his cigar, and 
chewed up the butt with evident en- 
joyment, 

“All right,’’ he answered, “Shake.”’ 

Ten minutes later he had found 
Cayuse, delivered up the name agreed 
upon, and was busy spending his 
money acquiring a load of fiery drink. 

Van was far too occupied to retain 
long the anger that Culver 
had aroused in all his being. Moreover, 
he had come to camp in a mood of 
joyousness, youth, and bounding emo- 
tions such as nothing could submerge. 
The incicent with Culver was closed. 
As for the land-ollice data, it was far 
from being indispensable, and Gettys- 
burg’s knife was forgotten. 

He hac fetched down a nugget from 
th@ “Laughing Water” claim, a bright 


and 


was no visible 
had never been 


look 


“your aces 


with rare per- 


so?” inquired the 


head. 
Larry, you’re a 


Ten thou- 


“I’ve got 








A DESERTED GARDEN 


BY GEORGE LAWRENCE ANDREWS 





From which the beauty all has fled; 
I warider o’er its perished shrubs 
As one would move among the dead. 


AL GARDEN old, deserted long, 


The house across the dusky way 

Is gloomy and as lone as death ; 
The softest winds so loudly sigh 

That I hear them with bated breath. 


The flowers once so fair and tall 
Are choked to death by paltry weeds. 
The robin here no longer sings, 
The hummingbird no longer feeds. 


But I think of the long lost hopes 
That long ago were cherished here, 
And of a little fairy face 
That made this garden spot so dear. 


No weeds then choked the myriad flowers; 
And faithful souls their troth did plight, 
While all the flowers nodded low, 
And with sweet odor filled the night. 


So this old garden, though forsaken, 
Is still to me a place most dear — 
More dear than I can ever say 
For hopes that once were cherished here. 
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lump of virgin gold, rudely fashioned 
by nature like a heart. This he took 
at once to a jeweler’s shop, where 
more fine diamonds were being sold 
than in all the rest of the state, and 
while it was being soldered to a pin he 
returned to the hay-yard for Dave, His 
Lusiness was to purchase the mare on 


which, one beautiful morning when 
the wild peach was in bloom, Beth 
Kent had ridden by his side. Dave 
would have given him the animal out 
of hand. Van compelled him to re- 
ceive a market price. Even ponies 
here were valuable, and Dave had 
been poor all his life. 

“Say, Van,’’ he drawled, when at 


length the transaction was complete, 
“this camp has set me to thinkin’. It's 
full of these rich galoots, all havin’ 
an easy time. If ever I git a wad of 
dough I'm comin’ here and‘ buy five 
dollars’ worth of good sardines and eat 
‘em every one. Never have had enough 
sardines in all my life.” 

“I'd buy them for you now and sit 
you down,” said Van, “only why start 
a graveyard with a friend?” 

Some woman who had come and 
gone from Goldite had disposed of a 
beautiful side saddle, exposed in the 
hay-yard to the weather. Van paid 
fifty dollars and became its owner, The 
outfit for Beth was soon complete. He 
ordered the best of feed and attention 
for her roan—bills to be rendered to 
himself—and hastening off to the jew- 
eler’s, found his pin ready and repos- 
ing in a small blue box. Avoiding a. 
number of admiring friends, he slipped 
around a corner, and once more ap- 
peared at Mrs Dick's. 


The Nugget Pin 


Beth was in the dining room, alone. 
Her papers were spread upon the 
table. She was flushed with the day’s 
excitements. Van had entered unan- 
nounced, His active tread upon the 
carpet of the hall had made no sound, 
When he halted in the doorway, trans- 
fixed by the beauty of the face he saw 
retlected in the sideboard mirror oppo- 
site, Beth was unconscious of his pres- 
ence, 

She was busily gathering up her 
documents. Her pretty hands were 
moving lightly on the table. Her eyes 
were downcast, focused where she 
worked. Only the wondrous addition 
of their matchless brown, thought Van, 
was necessary to complete a picture of 
the most exquisite loveliness he had 
ever beheld, 

He had come there prepared to be 
sedate—at least nit overbold again, or 
tco presumptious. Already, however, a 
riot of love was in his veins, He loved 
as he fought—with all his strength, 
with a tidal impetuosity that couid 
scarcely understand resistance or im- 
agine defeat. To restrain himself from 
a quick descent upon her position and 
a boyish sweeping of her up in his 
powerful arms was taxing the utmost 
of his self-control. Then Beth glanced 
up at the mirror. 

The light of her eyes seemed to 
liquefy his heart. He felt that mad, 
joyous organ spread abruptly through- 
out his entire being. 

She rose up suddenly and turned to 
greet him. 

“Why—Mr Van!” she stammered, 
flushing rosily. “I heard you were in 
town.” 

He came toward her quietly enough, 
the jeweler’s box in his hand. 

“I called before,’’ he answered in his 
off-hand way. “You must have been 
out with poor old Searle.” 

“Oh,” she said, “poor old Searle? 
Why—poor?” 

“I told you why before,” he said 
boldly, in spite of himself. He was 
standing before her by the table, look- 


ing fairly into her eyes, with that 
dancing boyishness amazingly bright 
in his own. “You remember, too— 


you can’t forget.” 

The flush in her cheeks increased, 
Her glance was lowered. 

‘You didn’t give me time to— re- 
buke you for that,” she answered, at- 
tempting to assume a tone of severity. 
‘You had no right—it wasn't nice or 
like you in the least.” 

“Yes, it was, nice, and like me,” he 
corrected. “I've brought you a nugget 
from the claim.” He opened the box 
and shook out the pin on the table. 

She had started to make a reply 
concerning his actions when leaving 
on that former occasion. The words 
were pushed aside. 


{To Be Continued,] 
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Victrola IV, $15 
Other styles $25 to $200 


Dancing is de- 
lightful to the 
music of the 
Victrola. 


The newest Tangos, Turkey 
Trots, One Steps, and other 
dance numbers, 

Ilcar them at any Victor dealer’s. 
Write to us for catalogs, 
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Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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Get the Money 


euperenanty to make over $l0a 
day. Concentrated Soft Drinks. 
Greatest Summer seller introduced. 
Small, compact, condensed. Every- 
body wild aboutit. Every home, fair, 
i game, lawn fete, picnic, a sure 
on sight—one taste and they 


ENORMOUS DEMAND—BIG PROFITS 


tartling, soteetsbings wonderful seller. 
hardly touched. So convenieat— 
carry right in your pocket. Allor spare 
time. No competition. Exclusive terri- 
tory being snapped up. Get busy during 
the warm weather. Just a postal today. 
We'll show you a quick money er, 
AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 
2105 Sycamore St. CINCINNATI, 0. 





iron. Low price means 
ingix sales. Write uick 
for terms. Big profits. Your 
territory is Open. 
FAULTLESS inom CO 
846 Lane Strect, Dayton, Ohio 


PATENTS fei> 22" 


Searches free.Watson E.Coleman,Patent Lawyer, Washington,0C 








Big Value in Corset Covers 


corset covers are all made up and 
They are semi-fitted and 
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What Father Says 


ANNE PORTER JOHNSON 


When our relations come to tea, 

They grin and stare and poke at me, 

I squirm and twist and chew my tongue, 
It’s most as bad as being hung. 

Aunt Jane, she laughs and pulls my ear, 
I know just what I’m going to hear— 
“My goodness me, I do declare! 

Where does he get that yellow hair?” 


Then Uncle George tilts back my head 
And chuckles ’til his face is red— 
“Ha, ha! Ha, ha! Well, Holy Mose, 
He’s got the Smith twist to his nose!” 
Smart Cousin John, a gay, young chap 
In striped suit and checkered cap— 

He says, ‘“Don’s rather under size,” 
And “Whew, what funny—looking eyes!” 


That silly girl, my Cousin May, 

Speaks up real pert, “Well, I must say 
That for a boy of seven years 

He has immense and floppy ears!” 

Then father gives my hand a squeezee, 
And says as grandly as you please, 
“We're just as proud as we can be, 

Our Don's the boy for Ma and me!” 





Mystery of the Old Tower—V 


“You-were very brave, Dell,” praised 
Don, “A boy ‘couldn’t have been 
braver.” 

She did not answer, but the pleased 
expression on her face attested that 
Don’s approval had raised her spirits. 
Guzeman sat on the floor and rubbed 
his head in angry chagrin. 

“Well,” hissing an oath at his young 
victor. “‘What's your move?” 

“You’re going to get into my boat 
and row us over to San Diego,” was 
Don’s cool reply. 

“T’ll see you—”-he began, but was 
stopped by the ominous click of the 
revolver in his captor’s hand. 

“Be careful of your speech,” 
Don, “My sister is present.” 

“Yes, and if it hadn’t been for her 
interference,” he gritted between his 
teeth, “I'd got you all right.” 

“T’ve no-doubt you would,” agreed 
Don. “You see, though, you didn’t. Get 
up and put on your hat. You're going 
to row us over the bay.” 

“My hands are sore,” Guzeman 
grumbled, not offering to rise, 

“I suppose you’ve noticed this little 
gun,” grimly reminded Don. “It looks 
to be a very good one,” critically. 
“Now, Mr Guzeman, if you’re as wise 
as your conversation with your partner 
has led me to think, you'll rise, put on 
your traps, and do exactly as I direct. 
I might lose my head if you try to 
start something, and accidentally puil 
th. trigger.” 

The smuggler looked at the deter- 
mined face of his captor. Although 
grumbling his objections, he arose and 
shuffied into his overcoat and hat, 

“Dell, you bring the lantern and the 
umbrella,” directed Don. - “You will go 
with me, I can’t leave you here, be- 
sides I might need you. Forward. 
March!” 

“Say, kids,” 


warned 


Guzeman suddenly ap- 
pealed to them, his attitude under- 
going a great change, ‘there are 
several thousand dollars’ worth wf 
gems hid in this tower. I'll give them 
all to you if you'll let me go.”’ 

Don looked straight into the man’s 
eyes. 

“I’m sorry if I look like I could be 
bought with smuggled gems,” said Don 
slowly. ‘“‘_Now move on!’’ 

Seeing the uselessness of repeating 
Kis offer, Guzeman obeyed. Outside as 
he stumbled along the dark slippery 
trail, he asked: 

‘Where are we going, kid?” 

“Go ahead,” ordered Don, The smug- 
gler’s incipient disobedience oozed 
away, as he felt the small, hard men- 
ace of the weapon’s muzzle pressing 
against his spine. 

By aid of the lantern carried by Dell 
the boat was located at the water’s 
edge. 

“Get into the boat,’’ commanded 
Don, as Guzeman demurred. Another 
pressure of the weapon had the right 
effect. 

Th rain had. ceased, but fog and 
clouds made the night densely dark. 
The lantern heldby Dell was an im- 
portant factor in getting properly seat- 
ed in the boat. 

“Now you row, Mr Guzeman,” di- 
rected Don. “No, don’t turn your head, 
Yours truly will command this fleet.” 

Reluctantly the captured man 
obeyed, and without further incident 
the other share was reached. On land- 
ing he started to run, but Don fired at 
his, feet.. Frightened as the bullet 
whizzed very near him, he stopped 
short. The discharge of the revolver 
on the stili air brought a policeman 
upon.the scene. 

“What's the meaning of this?” de- 
manded the officer, eying Don suspi- 
ciously. 

“It means this fellow is. an opal 
smuggler,” answerd Don, still guard- 
ing his prisoner. 

Guzeman began a glib story of 
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Don’s charge being a false one, when 
the officer cut him short by saying: 

“The station is the place for you. 
Come on.”’.. — 

Reaching the station Don was disap- 
pointed in finding the chief’s seat oc- 
ecupied by an officer whom he did not 
know. Guzeman’s cunningly woven tale 
that he was the victim of two young 
blackmailers, looked as if it might win 
him liberty. 

“What have 
charge?’ sternly asked 
looking from Don to Dell. 

Dell shifted uneasily on the hard 
bench where she sat. But Don arose 
and bravely faced the policeman at the 
desk, 

“T’ve told you the truth. That man is 
a smuggler,” he affirmed. “I can show 
you where to capture his pals. We 
are not blackmailers,” 

Don Mayland a blackmailer,’”’ 
roared a hearty voice from the en- 
trance. ‘“‘Well. well!” 

Looking up, Don saw the chief ap- 
proaching him with a broad grin on 
his kind face, Laying a friendly hand 
on the boy’s shoulder, he said: 

“Who says he’s a blackmailer? I’ve 
known this lad and his sister since 
they’ve played with the sea gulls in 
their babyhood days.” 

The outcome of the chief’s hearing 
both sides retold was that Guzeman 
was detained at the station, while two 
officers dressed as citizens accompanied 
Donand Dell to the depot to await the 
arrival of the train at 11.30, Dell waited 
in the waiting room too excited over 
the events of the evening to feel the 
least bit sleepy. Don and the men 
waited in the shadow of the station 
outside. 

“That’s Bender,’’ whispered Don, 
pointing him out to the officers as the 
train clanged into the station. They 
followed him with apparent indiffer- 
ence, and were almost at his elbow 
when he was joined by a dandified, 
derby-hatted young man  jauntily 
swinging a cane. 

The surprised smugglers were quick- 
ly taken into custody and hurried to 
the police station. A little later Don 
and Dell went with a party of officers 
to the Point, and helped locate the 
hidden opals in the old tower. 

In due time Don and Dell received 


you to say to that 
the officer, 
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American “Agriculturist 


Good Time club. Will you xing; 

send me a membership card? | am 

especially interested in poultry I 

have six bantams and next year 

expect to have some White Leghorns 

A game we enjoy at school is: 
Red Come 

The players choose two lines as far 
apart as they like. All the children 
get behind the lines and the one 
is “it” calls “red come,” but if ha 
says “red come halt,” anyone ¢s:ey. 
ping over the line is caught, but ‘if 
he only says “réd come,” they all 
scamper for the other line and the 
one who is “it” endeavors to catc, 
someone. After all the players hz 
either stepped over the: line or ara 
caught running, the next game starts. 
The one caught first in the preceding 
game is the one who acts as “‘it. I 
think it is fine to have a page ail to 
ourselves, don’t you? Yours for good 
times, Norman Greenwood. 

(I am sure we all enjoy our Gooq 
Time page very much. I cannot pe. 
gin to print all the letters that are 
sent me from the boys and girls, but 
do not let this hinder you from writ. 
ing, for just as many of the best ones 
will appear as Aunt Happy can pos. 
sibly find room for.) 

Dear Aunt Happy: I thought 1 
would send in a game for the Good 
Time club page which we enjoy. It 
is called the “grocery game.” At 
least eight players’ are necessary, 
These-are seated in a circle and one 
of the players stands in the middle, 
The player in the middle gives each 
one in the circle the name of some 
article to be purchased at the ero- 
cery. Then standing in the center 
he calls out the name of two articles, 
the names of which he has given to 
the players. The two players repre- 
senting these two groceries must 
change places, while the player in 
the middle tries to get into one of 
the seats. At any time the player in 
the middle may call out “groceries,” 
then all the players must 
their seats, and the one not getting 
a seat must take the place of the one 
in the middle. This is a variation of 
the well known Fruit Basket. Sin- 
cerely, Abbie Doyle. 


Do Not Leave the Old Farm 


A. J. W. 

Boys, boys, stop thinking of going 
to the city and leaving the farm. Itis 
a mistake. The farm is the place for 
all boys. It is an independent life. 
You may think there is too much hard 
work and not large enough wages, that 
scmeone you know in the city is get- 
ting more and doesn’t work as hard, 


who 

















Playing Horse Is Fun When Every Other Game Grows Tiresome 


the reward, and the surprised mother 
was made a present of the little fruit 
ranch she had been wishing that she 
could purchase for a home. Don, with 
the valuable assistance of Del, is be- 
coming a successful fruit grower. 


The End 





Letters from the Cousins 


Dear Aunt Happy: Thank you ever 
so much for the pins and cards which 
we received some time ago... We are. 
going to send you our pictures some 
time. We lately attended a fair to- 
gether and had a lovely time, There 
was a short entertainment called The 
Peddlers’ Walk, in which there were 
all sorts of peddlers from an umbrella 
mender to a peanut seller. Each had 
a song to sing and a little piece to 
speak. We came home tired but happy. 
As we do not live very near each other 
we only have club meetings on the last 
Saturday of each month. After the 
neetings we play games and sometimes 
have light refreshments. I enjoy the 
stories on the G T C page best. Sin- 
cerely, Ruth H. Lamb, N H. 

Dear Aunt Happy: My name is 
Norman Greenwood and I am It 
years old and live in Massachusetts 
on a small farm. I wish to join your 


But there isn’t anyone in the city or 
the country who will pay a man to 
stand around. You generally earn what 
you get everywhere. 

About six years ago I told my father 
if he would buy a farm I would prefer 
to stay in the country. So we bought 
one of 110 acres without tools or stock, 
and then we went to work on it ‘“‘ham- 
mer and tongs,” cutting the bushes 
and trees which were. fast taking pos- 
session, That fall father got hurt and 
has not been able to do a day’s work 
since. I was then 17 and was deter- 
mined to keep on working the farm 
with the help cf my mother and 
sister. 

We are getting along splendidly. I 
am thankful I did not go to the cit) 
as I am enjoying the best of health 
and we are all taking comfort on the 
good old farm. Boys, don’t go to thé 
city or you will be sorry! 





I respect a man who knows distinct 
ly what he wishes’. The greater pa 
of all the mischief in the world aris@ 
from the fact that men do not suis 
ciently understand their own wh! 
They have undertaken to build a tow 
er, and spend no more labor ont 
foundation than would be necessary ! 
erect.a hut.—[Goethe, 
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GosH!'1§ THAT WELL WHAD'YE AH EXCUSE ME Di WELL NOT EXACTLY ! TWAS 
I DAME KNOW ABOUT THAT? YUH WISH TO SPEAK yp ted TRYING. TO KEE THE 
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FLAGGIN’* GEE SHE'S Ai To ME? I SAW You ESKY FLIES AWAY | BUT 
— ME ! PEACH Too! WAVIN® YOUR —>)\ 0 DEEER ! WHAT SCARE 
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0 A AF, (SEEMS To ATTRACT 
of \ =: ANOTHER! 
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tt City Willie Finds That There Are No Flies on Country Girls 
it 
y - 
o i because I do not-think there is any 
4 Rural Church Inquiry harm in playing cards, checkers, bil- 
h In order to find an answer to the jjards, pool or any such games for 
a question “Why nonchurchgoers in the pleasure, but the majority of churches 
“sd country do not go to church,” some object to their attendants doing it. I 
“a jime ago an appeal was printed in would go to church if they had a club 
. this paper asking those who don’t go, room where such things were allowed, 
* tc write to the editor of this paper [F. G., Wis. : : 
“ad and give frankly their reasons for the If every church member did his best 
st giving up the practice, The letters every day, I believe nonchurch mem- 
, received were of exceptional inter- bers would believe more in _ the 
f est, some giving reasons for the churches and the churches would be 
. ynfortunate situation, others suggest- crowded every service.—[E, R. R., Md, 
” ing remedies fur the same, People who go to church put on too 
a A goodly number did not believe in much style. If the Lord was to visit 
eS any sort Of divine worship or its at- the earth today, he would not stop in 
6 fendant precepts. Every age has had the church but would get out on the 
if its unbelievers. In this country and streets and baseball grounds where the 
. age everyone is free to use his own crowds were.—[Mrs C. R., Mont. = 
- judgment in the matter; consequently, I do not attend church for two rea- ee 
with this group we have no quarrel. sons. One is that I am too far away c/ \% 
‘The majority of the writers of the from a church of my own denomina- VI Zz, ‘. 
rest of the letters might be roughly di- tion, and the other that I am pretty 24 i Sad 1GZ 
vided into two classes: Those who deaf, so I cannot hear what the minis- ag m~\% 
could not find a church to whose pre- ter is talking about. Consequently, I ° M . 
1g cepts, as a ‘whole, they would sub- @Grop to sleep and get laughed at.—[M. 
is scribe, and those who plead the dis- G, L., N H. P 
tance to be traversed as their reason I do not believe in churchanity, but 
Be for nonattendance. Few seemed to in Christianity. I indeed would love to 
ec. grasp the idea that service is the main go to a real Christian church every 
rd thing in this world, in the church’as Sunday if I could find such, but being 
at in everything else; that it is not so a poor laboring man with a large fam- 
i much what we can get out of it as ily, I would not be able to go if I could 
de what we put in it for others. Unfortu- find the church.—f[J. B. D., Tex. 
nately, many people seem to require I do not believe in churches because . . 
of a nase what they would not ex- I found out when quite young that Drink this 
pect of any other organization, In a they believe in keeping the working ! 
political organization, or, in fact,inany class meek and humble. As long as and be refreshed! 
Other kind of a federation they would the working class can be made to look 
expect to concede many points which to something besides themselves, either 
personally they did not believe, but human or divine, the master class is 
pparently in a church they expect 1n_ secure in taking the most of what 
organizaty to whose every precept labor produces.—[A. B., Wash. 
the) can eive absolutely their ap- My husband does not care to go to 
proval. church as so few men attend, It is 
On this page are extracts from some more like a ladies’ aid society. Some- 
of the letters which throw light on va- times there are two men, and on rare 
tious other reasons why rural people occasions six men may appear at the 
do not attend church. services.—[Mrs F. M., N Y. 
By the condition of things b = - e 9 
town church one cannot help feeling oe S b h p 
that the village church is for village A Valuable Insecticide ip y sip ere Ss ure 
people and not for rural folks.—[R. H. [From Page 16] . 
R, Vt ing outside the garden, with a par- J t— 1 . 
Some Reasons tiality for the wheat fields, where they en oymen f coo com 
i yt f+ aaa fort—a satisfied thirst 
fie past year. I do not attend more 1,1) C.G?iow growing varieties of sep: tent { 
Hrequently because I feel that gener- y Pa — d p 1 
lly there ig very little to be learned so rate colors can be had of seedsmen. a con en e a a 2. 
Bisa waste of time. I.go only for s0- Te th) Saiuns and low tapering to 
lability . > h r, ‘ . 
rare tite te Se ee ss the front of borders will almost make Demand the ame ote. re —— 
80 much time and energy about it. I @ garden of themselves. The self- Nicknames encourage substitution, 
‘ Would suggest such subjects as botany, ‘Own plants are hardy. Floral cata- 
agriculture, zoology, sociology, eco- Jogs class larkspur as perennial, but 


homics and civil government be taught 


in the churches in place of what is 
or ot preached there.—[Art Wright, 
to a. 
at I do not attend church very often 
er LiaTIT oe - 
fer 
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~ #2 FOR A FRIEND WILL 
es HM} ONLY COST 10 CENTS 
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vr: ML Orange Judd American Agricul- 
~ turist should be read inevery farm 


home in your neighborhood. This 
is an opportunity for you to send 
it on trial to one or more friends 
who do not read it. We will 
send each a card saying it is 
sent with your compliments. 
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Order aa. 


} SENT TEN WEEKS WITH 
YOUR COMPLIMENTS 
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in my experience the plants came an- 
nually from seed sown by the hand of 
culture or voluntarily by nature as 
soon as the seeds ripen. 

The beauty and sweet simplicity of 
the larkspur will always make them 
favorite flowers, but they have a value 
far beyond that of ornament. They 
are among the finest insecticide plants 
known. The. seeds, stems and leaves 
are deadly to insects. When dried 
and broken up the stems and leaves 
in hens’ nests are destructible to 
mites.. The seeds strewn around nest- 
ing and roosting places are both pre- 
ventive and curative of mites. 

Larkspur in the vegetable and 
flower garden protects plants near 
them from insects, and if the drug- 
gist is asked for an insecticide for 
purposes rather delicate to mention, he 
will be sure to give delphinium to the 
customer. Unlike the most of useful 
herbs, seeds and substances, larkspur 
is non-odorous and not deadly enough 
to be a source of danger in the house- 
hold like carbolic acid and other anti- 
septics. 

For window or porch boxes they are 
clean plants. The odor of the flowers 
is delicate, never strong, the plants 
seldom shed a leaf until heayy frost, 
and are free from caterpillars, cut- 
worms and other objectionable in- 
sects. It is a pleasure to tend such 
plants amd to cut the nice, clean, 
long-stemmed flowers. 
















Whenever 
you see an 
Arrow think 

of Coca-Cola. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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SEND NO MONEY frictiecr* wench 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low they will 
tonish particulars of our great new offer 
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MEAD CYCLE CO., Dopt.6-76 CHICAGO, ILL. 











SchoolAgriculture 


By Milo N. Wood 
yast the thing for teachers and pupils of our secondary 
schools. The author is one of our leading agriculture ede- 
cators and bas been a foremost worker in introducing agel- 
calture in the common schools. This volume is indispen- 
sable to every teacher of agriculture and all others «ho take 
an interest in agricultaral work. Profusely 
340 pages, § x 7 inches. Price Net 90 cents. 


Orange Judd Co., 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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Tire Prices 
That We Call Unjust 


Let men, if they will, claim a tire as good 
as the year No-Rim-Cut tire. But 
don’t let men claim a better tire to charge 
you a higher price. 

Bear in mind that Goodyear tires hold 
top place in Tiredom. They outsell any 
other. After millions of tests, men are 
adopting them faster than ever. Our this 
years sales break every record, by 55 
per cent. 

And these tires offer four great features 
found in no other tire. Compel the men 
who ask higher prices to show some rea- 
son for them. 


From $5 to $15 More 


Sixteen makes of tires now sell above 
the Goodyear prices. The price per tire 
will often run from $5 to $15 more. 


The reason lies in our 


Four Things Lacking 


These four things are lacking in every 
other tire: 

Our No-Rim-Cut feature—the only 
feasible way to end the ruin of rim-cutting. 

Our “On-Air” cure—an extra, costly 
process which. saves the countless blow- 
outs due to wrinkled fabric. 

Our rubber rivets—hundreds of 
which are formed, during vulcanizing, to 
combat loose treads. : 

Our All-Weather tread—the anti- 
skid which runs like a smooth tread. A 
tough, double-thick tread with deep, sharp, 
resistless grips. 


No extra price buys these things, nor 
anything that’s like them. Nor can it buy 
a better tire in any other way. Can you 

think—with our prestige 





mammoth output, our 
factory efficiency, our 
modest profit. It results 
from Goodyear popular- 
ity. Those extra prices, 
we can prove to you, are 
utterly unjust. 


(,ooD 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 





AKRON. OHIO 


—wewould let any maker 
give you more than Good- 
year gives? 

If not, get Goodyear 
tires at Goodyear prices. 
Any dealer will supply 
them. 


YEAR 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Toronto, Canada 


London, England 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 


Mexico City, Mexico 


Dealers Everywhere 
(1562) 


See erty 





Although the first cost of Cortright Metal 


Shingles is no more than that of good wood 

shingles, there is no further cost—no trouble, no repairs— 
only the reasonable care you give the building itself, 
roof money can buy—the tightest roof, for no storm or fire can 
hingles—no condition of the elements affect them— 


When you are solicited 
to buy, know what argu- 
ments are sound and what § 
are false. Here are Some 
real facts about lightni 
protection; facts you’ve 
long wanted to know, but 
never before published. 
20 pages, 9in. by 4, printed 
and profusely illustrated 
in two colors. One copy 


The best 


THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


makes all your buildings lasting. 
ly weatherproof. The natural 
oils of this asphalt give it life, 


The KANT-LEAK KLEET makes Seams 
weathertight. Write for samples and the Good 
Roof Guide Book. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers in the world 
of asphalt and reacy roofing 
Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco 
Chicago 








No Plates—No Films 
ate comers Just Out 


Bye at last—the very cam. 
era You want. _No experi. 
ence to Taras. 
Amazing invention. Finished 
pictures made on the tin 
6 min ‘a time. 


“Mandel-ette’ 
I 


Special Money 
vig ,. Back Offer 

4 “Zo As mobos end Snventors, 
“we want everybody to owna 
Tale rebiieor ON makes “‘Mandel-ette’’ Camera. We 
Aa it films, plates, sell direct to you at rock bot- 
dark . Camers : der from this 
6 ins 84; @ pictures with the 
in, camera. if it does not do 


t wit § all we claim, we refund your 


‘ocus le: y. 
t 
terre: $5.00 Complete 
cher cou PSY Outfit 
4 (600 b I post) 
— ppinute~ Outiit include gcamera and 
th os outfit enable supplies to 16 pictures, 
in ing pictures the Good tri: + $2.00 additional, 
m SoiPi 2OELY. fxtre cards: ea Dk of i 
* Don’t wait—ORDER NOW. 
FREE BOOK Write for it. Learn about this m: f pictu 
taking--its many advantages and big saving. You 
re 


can money too, selling these one minute pictu es. Order 
the it--or write for the free book--NOW. 








. THE CHICAGO FERRO PE CO. 
Aa mIcAGS. (Thandie Pe 2 Betencey ote NEW YORK NY, 





chance to get a real engine, one 
"8 teed. Soild on trial. 








penetrate Cortright Metal 
made of tin, painted both sides or galvanized—the lightest roof—the handsomest 
roof, Any good mechanic can lay a Cortright roof—no solder, no seams, fewest 
nails, least cutting. 


Cortright is only PROVED Metal Shingle—sold for 27 years. Look 
(the nome on the top of each shingle. F 
€ for mear you, If we have no agent close by, we will send 


free samples, priced and fall particulars direct to you. 
> ‘CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO. 
j 58 N. 23d Street, Philadelphia 
. 160 N. 5th Ave., Chicago 


free; extra copies 4c each. he. u 
Se bevceee kd Me] 
|C BF R Lightning Rod 


———_—_—__— 


can take off or put ona 
, tire of a Ford Car in two 
& minutes with the Magic 

Clincher Tire Tool. 

Price $5.00. 

Max Machine Co., Clinton, Mass. 


See Our Guarantee 
on Editorial Page 























THRESHERS 
HORSE POWERS 





Don’t bay any of the above till you get our Catalog and 
feasonable prices. We'll surprise you. Hundreds testify 
to the wisdom of this counsel, Send for new 1914 


Colter tall of picture A. W. GRAY’ INS, 
22 Street, Middletown Springs, Vt. 

















